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professional spirit. 
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amount of clerical assistance, office supplies, 
and postage. Financial aids and other assist- 
ance equivalent to such aids have been re- 
ceived from the following sources and are 
gratefully acknowledged. 


The Committee on Rural Education, 5835 
Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, beginning 
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CHAPTER I 


THE RURAL CHALLENGE TO PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


EpUCATION For NATIONAL UNITY 


The interdependence of all groups in the 
national life is a social reality. Science, inven- 
tion, industrial development and commercial 
organization have brought about specializa- 
tion in capital and labor, on the farm as well 
as in the city. Special interest groups are 
assuming a larger and larger place in the life 
of our state and nation. The fact that each 
is dependent upon the others is often thought- 
lessly overlooked. 

Social change and unrest characterize our 
generation. The war years are unstable; the 
immediate post-war period will be even more 
unsettled. Never has the need been greater 
for a broadly educated, socially-minded popu- 
lation. 

North and south, east and west, capital and 
labor, professions and the laity, rural and 
urban—all these are growing more interde- 
pendent, more specialized, more group con- 
scious and less self-sufficient. The danger is 
great that mutual understanding will be lost 
if new generations of young people are reared 
in the interests of special groups only. The 
“public” sees in its schools an agency which 
must examine the problems of all and educate 
youth to provide for the inadequacies and 
deficiencies in the social structure wherever 
they exist. The public schools must adopt 
policies and practices that will promote inter- 
group understanding, overcome group handi- 
caps and capitalize group strength so that the 
whole nation will profit in the well-being of 
its parts. 

fe here direct our attention toward the 
field of rural education as a major factor in 
the improvement of our total national life. 
We are concerned with the maintenance and 
improvement of our basic culture in rural 
America. 
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INADEQUACIES AND PROBLEMS IN 
RuRAL EDUCATION 


The problems of rural youth are generally 
recognized to be of first importance in the 
development of rural life. Many organiza- 
tions, both public and private, promote the 
welfare of rural children. Agencies of the 
federal government are spending large sums 
of money promoting agricultural education 
for youth and fostering the development of 
rural life through young people’s clubs and 
organizations. Few of these organizations 
recognize that the rural village is rural, few 
of them reach into every community or into 
every family in the community. In the aver- 
age rural community only a few agencies 
serve youth, and they often serve only a few, 
or give only transitory aid. Only the public 
school can reach all rural youth during the 
major part of the growth period. 

Rural teachers and rural schools outnumber 
urban teachers and urban schools. Slightly 
more than half of the children of the United 
States attend rural schools. Rural schools 
have less money to spend per pupil and waste 
a larger portion of their finances in the oper- 
ation of inefficient units than city schools; 
rural teachers are more poorly prepared and 
are less well paid; school buildings, class- 
room equipment and libraries are less satis- 
factory. Educational programs and materials 
used in rural schools have been designed pri- 
marily for urban youth. The difficulties in- 
volved in attending school at all are greater 
in rural areas than in the cities. It is esti- 
mated that 750,000 rural children of elemen- 
tary school age and a much larger number of 
high school age were not in school in 1940. 

These problems of rural education are 
chronic and have handicapped rural youth 
for years. They are not simply emergency 
problems due to the present world conflict. 
They must be solved satisfactorily on the 
basis of long-time planning to enable rural 
children and older youth to prepare them- 
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selves for a constructive part in the life of 
their home communities and nation. The 
solution to these problems requires wisdom, 
patient study and intelligent action. A demo- 
cratic nation cannot afford to have the rural 
half of its economy controlled by half edu- 
cated men and women. Neither can it afford 
to have the problems of rural life settled by 
men and women who have been educated 
away from rural living and schooled largely 
in the problems of urban civilization. 


URBANIZED RuRAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


The rural high school has been even more 
urbanized than the rural elementary school. 
About the only concession that has been 
made in a wide-spread way to the demand 
for educating high school children in rural life 
is found in the introduction of courses in 
Home Economics and Agriculture. Even these 
courses are often lacking in the rural high 
school. The federal aids for vocational agri- 
culture and home economics have been so 
controlled that the small high school has had 
great difficulty in meeting the requirements 
for obtaining aid. Yet the rural high school 
is typically small in enrollment. It is still 
true that courses in agriculture are lacking in 
many of the schools that need them most, 
and village boys are largely excluded from 
existing courses. Federal aid for home eco- 
nomics is still dependent upon the prior 
establishment of the course in agriculture. 
Federal aids in the manual arts and distribu- 
tive occupations are not available at all for 
small schools in spite of the fact that rural 
adaptations of these courses are practicable 
and much needed by village boys and many 
from the farm. The traditional commercial 
course is failing to meet the needs of the rural 
village. 

Certain recent more liberal trends in the 
granting of federal aids in agriculture and 
home economics are encouraging. For example 
there are instances where two neighboring 
schools jointly employ a teacher, and the 
conditions under which part time of the agri- 
culture teacher may be used for other school 
work have been liberalized. 


PROBLEMS OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


The more pressing problems of rural ele- 
mentary and secondary education are recog- 
nized by few educational leaders and are 
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vigorously attacked by only a few public 
schools 

(1) Rural elementary and so 
schools are large in number and smal! in size 
The typical rural elementary school i- a one. 
teacher school with ten to twenty pupils. The 
typical rural high school has appro: imately 
six or less teachers with an enrollment: of 120 
or less pupils. 

(2) The curriculum of the typical rural 
high school is largely academic in content 
and even that academic content deals more 
with urban than rural living. 

(3) The teaching staffs in rural schools, 
both elementary and secondary, are less well 
prepared and more poorly paid than urban 
teaching staffs. Large numbers of rural ele. 
mentary teachers have no more than one year 
of preparation beyond high school. Teachers 
in rural high schools are usually college 
graduates with little experience, often without 
direct interest in rural life and no intention 
of remaining long in a rural village. 

(4) Teaching materials in rural elemen- 
tary and high schools are generally inadequate 
and are more related to the experiences of 
urban than rural children. Laboratory equip- 
ment is meager, text books are not suited to 
rural life, libraries are inadequate in size and 
contain a high percentage of out-of-date vol- 
umes. Current newspapers and magazines 
are inadequate in number; visual aids are 
limited im quantity and teachers are un- 
trained in their use. 

(5) The rural school program is not well 
coordinated with adult educational activities 
of the community. The rural church is not 
related to the rural school; farm organizations 
generally lack any definite connection with or 
understanding of rural schools; farmer co- 
operatives, federations, bureaus, councils and 
unions and commercial clubs in rural villages 
have not found a basis for aiding the school 
program of rural children. Parent-ieacher 
associations and mother’s clubs are few in 
number and relatively inactive. 

(6) Not more than half of the farmer born 
graduates of rural high schools can expect to 
return to agriculture as a vocation. In their 
educational program too many gain an in- 
clination for urban life but are denied any 
specific training which will enable them to 
enter any except the unskilled labor activities 
of the city. A certain few are fortunate 
enough to be able to complete a college edu- 
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cation and prepare for professional activities. 
put too often their ideal of professional life 
is to serve in a city and withdraw from their 
rural origin. 

(7) The financial support of rural educa- 
tion is on an unsound basis and is generally 
inadequate. Many elementary school districts 
have assessed valuations that are inadequate 
for the maintenance of even a good one-room 
school. In many cases the number of children 
in a school district changes while district 
boundaries remain fixed; in consequence 
many one room schools have too few or too 
many pupils for the operation of a good 
school. Many rural high school districts have 
assessed valuations so low that they cannot 
finance necessary buildings and equipment. 
When high school districts are enlarged to 
include farming areas, the farm resident often 
pays about twice as much for each of his 
children attending high school as is paid by 
the village resident, this in consequence of 
relative assessed valuations of farm lands 
and village properties in proportion to density 
of population. 


CHAPTER II 


WISCONSIN STUDIES RURAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Because of a general awareness of some of 
the problems of rural education, John Calla- 
han, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, appointed a Committee on Small High 
Schools in the Fall of 1935. This committee 
was instructed to obtain data about the small 
high school in Wisconsin and to formulate 
policies and recommendations concerning its 
improvement. 


RuraLt YOUTH IN WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The committee was aware in a general way 
that in cities, approximately 90% of the 
youth of high schoo! age attended high school 
but that rural youth were not attending to 
the same degree. A period of rapid growth in 
the smaller rural high schools was actually 
under way in 1935. This growth was due not 
so much to an increase in rural population 
as to the fact that each year an increasing 
per cent of eighth grade rural graduates did 
enter high school. During the ten-year period 
from 1925 to 1936, public high schools in 
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Wisconsin increased in enrollment from 
89,590 to 141,412, approximately 58%. Dur- 


‘ing the same period, the number of tuition 


pupils increased from 21,180 to 36,633, ap- 
proximately 75%. Tuition pupils come largely 
from rural areas and attend largely the small 
rural high schools, hence these figures give an 
indication of the increasing frequency of 
attendance in high schools by rural children. 
By 1941, there was good evidence that 75% 
of the graduates of Wisconsin elementary 
schools (not including Milwaukee) entered 
high school in the following year, but there 
was still a considerabie gap between the fre- 
quency of high school attendance by rural 
and urban children. In some counties 95% 
or more of the rural eighth grade graduates 
enter high school; in others less than 50% do 
so. Aside from the fact that it may not be 
giving to its pupils those educational oppor- 
tunities that are suited to rural communities 
and that are best for village and farm boys 
and girls, it seems clear that the rural high 
school is far from reaching all of the children 
that it should attract. Undoubtedly, the fact 
that rural high school education is unsuited 
to rural life adds in an important way to the 
difficulties and dissatisfactions that are ex- 
perienced by many rural youth. 


GETTING INFORMATION ABOUT SMALL 
HicH ScHOOLS 


The committee believed that it was espe- 
cially important to discover the facts about 
small high schools and to make plans for 
guiding and directing their growth so that 
they might better meet the needs of their 
communities. It seemed unwise passively to 
let them grow following the model of the large 
high school as they apparently were doing. 


Specific information about the small high 
school in Wisconsin was collected by exam- 
ining records in the office of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and by ob- 
taining special reports from high school 
principals and secondary supervisors of the 
State Department of Public Instruction. This 
information was summarized and recommen- 
dations based upon it were formulated in a 
bulletin published by the Department of 
Public Instruction. This picture of the small 
high school in Wisconsin as it existed in 1937 
is shown in the following summary. 
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Facts Asout HicGH SCHOOLS oF SIX OR 
Less TEACHERS* 


A. Number and character of schools. 


1. In the school year 1935-36 there were 
443 high schools in Wisconsin; 231 of 
them had six or less teachers. 

2. The total number of teachers in these 
small high schools was 1,008. 

3. The total number of pupils was 20,024. 

4. Approximately one-fifth of the high 
school pupils were in small high 
schools. (Six or less teachers) 

5. At least four out of five of these small 
high schools are located in distinctly 
rural areas. 

6. Over one-half of the pupils live on 
farms while attending high school. 


B. Teaching staff. 

1. About 40% of the teachers are in new 
positions each year. 

2. Seventeen and one-half per cent of the 
teachers have had no previous teach- 
ing experience, and 12% have taught 
only one year. 

3. The median yearly salary in 1934-35 
was between $1000 and $1050. 

4. More than 25% of the teachers have 
classes in subjects for which they have 
had no special preparation. 

5. State teachers colleges, the university, 
Stout Institute, and other colleges 
within the state furnish about 85% of 
the new teachers. 

6. Most of the teachers have charge of 
two or three extracurricular activities. 

7. More than half of the teachers do not 
actively engage in organized commu- 
nity activities. 

C. Curriculum. 


1. There are 188 schools that offer no 
course in agriculture. 

2. There are 174 schools that offer no 
course in home economics. 

3. There are 1,350 classes with enroll- 
ments of less than fifteen. (All sub- 
jects.) 

4. There are 126 classes that have enroll- 
ments of forty or more. 

5. The typical curricular pattern is four 
units of English, four or five of social 
science, three or four of natural science, 


* A Study of Small High Schools in Wisconsin, Department 
of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin, pp. 6-9. 


and two of mathematics. Sevent 
schools offer nothing outside of the 
traditional academic subjects. A fey 
units chosen from business raining 
courses, instrumental and voca! music. 
industrial arts, home economics and 
agriculture complete the pattern. 

6. In a few, but in only a few cases, js 
the internal content of courses adapted 
to a rural community. 


. Library. 


1. The average number of books in the 
library is 704 in the 2-3 teacher 
schools and 1,156 in the 4—5—6 teacher 
schools. 

2. One-fourth or more of the schools have 
libraries that are seriously inadequate 
or out-of-date, or both. 

3. In two-thirds of the schools the library 
books are in an assembly room or 
library; only one-third of the schools 
have library books available in class- 
rooms. 

4. Many of the schools have an inade- 
quate number of newspapers and 
magazines. 

5. Visual aids are very inadequate. 

6. The librarian is usually a teacher of 
English and one other subject with 
three or less years of teaching experi- 
ence; she teaches 20, 25 or 30 hours 
in addition to her library duties. 


. Graduates. 


1. More than half of the girl graduates 
marry within seven years after gradua- 
tion; 13% are married within two 
years. 

2. Of employed girl graduates, 40% teach 
school, 20% are in offices and stores, 
and 10% are nurses. 

3. Of employed boys, one-fourth are on 
farms, one-third are in commercial and 
industrial occupations and one-twelfth 
are teachers. 

4. More than half of the later school 
attendance was in the one or two year 
county normal course, or in a two year 
course at a state teachers college. 
Business colleges, nurses training 
schools, and beauty culture schools 
account for a fair number. 

5. Less than 10% of the graduates of the 
small high schools complete a four year 
college course. 
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F, School census and enrollment. 
1. The average number of census chil- 
dren in the high school districts is 192. 
2. The average net enrollment for the 
small high schools is 83. 
3. The average number of tuition pupils 
is 41. 


G. Finances. 

1. Assessed valuation of the high school 
districts ranges from approximately 
$130,000 to $3,600,000. 

2. The average assessed valuation is 
approximately $727,000 with a median 
of $580,000. 

3. The assessed valuation per child in 
average daily attendance ranges from 
$1,949 to $44,307. 

4. The current expense per child in aver- 
age daily attendance ranges from 
$36.24 to $198.06. 

5. The average current expense per child 
in average daily attendance is $94.49. 

6. In the two and three teacher high 
schools the average current expense 
per child in average daily attendance 
is $102.02. 

7. In the four and five teacher schools 
the average current expense per child 
in average daily attendance is $95.61. 

8. In the six teacher high schools the 
average current expense per child in 
average daily attendance is $92.22. 

9. In the 176 high schools that lie in 
villages the mean school tax levy is 


$4,968. 


CHAPTER III 


PLANNING A COOPERATIVE ADVEN- 
TURE IN RURAL EDUCATION 


After publication of its report the Com- 
mittee on Small High Schools passed out of 
existence. Its members had, however, found 
a task that needed doing. They formed the 
nucleus for a new group that undertook a 
constructive program for the improvement of 
rural community education as _ centered 
around the village high school. 

The idea of voluntary cooperation by many 
educational leaders in the improvement of 
rural education is the foundation upon which 
the Committee on Rural Community High 
Schools has been built. To this has been 
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added the plan of operation—that educators, 
chosen from many institutions because of in- 
dividual ability to make a contribution to 
rural education, are made available for ad- 
visory service to a limited number of rural 
communities. It was believed that a few com- 
munities, selected as having the typical prob- 
lems which face rural education, could show 
the way to better educational programs when 
they were stimulated to self-examination and 
given advice from time to time by educational 
leaders. It was further hoped that educational 
leaders would learn about rural school prob- 
lems and be stimulated to constructive 
thought about them. 


THE COMMITTEE ON RURAL COMMUNITY 
HicH ScHOOLS 


The new committee was finally composed 
of approximately fifty members chosen from 
many agencies. From time to time members 
of seven of the state teachers colleges, the 
state university, Stout Institute and several 
county normal schools, a number of county 
superintendents and high school teachers, 
members of the State Board of Health, the 
State Department of Public Instruction and 
Agricultural Extension have participated in 
the committee’s activities. For the sake of 
keeping abreast of the layman’s point of 
view, one farmer and one farm woman were 
given important places in the policy forming 
activities of the committee. The committee 
as a whole has acted in an advisory capacity 
to rural communities and especially to rural 
high schools. More recently the problems of 
rural elementary education have received in- 
creasing attention. The problems of rural 
adult education and community relationships 
of the school have had an important place in 
the committee’s program. 


SELECTING THE COOPERATING COMMUNITIES 


The committee selected seven communities 
to cooperate actively with it in its work. 
These communities are: Blair, Cambridge, 
Campbellsport, Hancock, Johnson Creek, 


Winneconne, and Wonewoc. 

In selecting these communities, it was 
thought advisable to secure as wide a geo- 
graphical coverage of the state as possible, 
but travel limitations forced the committee to 
confine its activities to the southern half of 
Wisconsin. 
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The earlier study had shown that the press- cation of this criterion was nade by 
ing problems of rural secondary education eliminating from  consideratiin any 
are found mainly in communities having high school having less than 50% tuition 
schools with twelve or less teachers. In terms pupils, except in the case of union free . 
of enrollment, this means high schools of less high schools. (Table II) 
than 350 pupils in villages of less than 1500 = (6) Any school whose buildings were hope. [i 
population. Actually, the major problems are lessly inadequate or distinctly superior 20- 
with schools having eight or less teachers and was not eligible. a 
praise - 175 or less in villages below (7) The final sample must include all the 8 

ulation. jor types 

Table I shows that in the area of the state —— ll of agricutwre found 10- 
included in the study, there are 267 high ; 4 
schools having 12.9 or less teachers and that After 

. ‘ pplication of the above criteria, 
the typical os high school has between four approximately 40 schools were left under con- 
and seven teachers. sideration. These were known to be definitely 
TaBLe I rural in character, educationally representa- 
ti f their si ; 
ive of their size group and geographically Pu 


STATE INCLUDED IN STUDY 


well distributed. A sub-committee of three 
investigated these 40 schools intensively, 


No. of teachers in No. of high — making a personal visit as a committee to 26 
the school “— of them to obtain additional information not 
tS 27 readily available from the records. The in- 

} oe 49 vestigation was primarily concerned with the 

5— 5.9 50 general character of the community, its in- 

= terest in education, the character and atti- 

8 89 20 tudes of the school board members, the 

9— 9.9 14 apparent ability of the high school principal 

10—10.9____ 12 and teaching staff, nationality backgrounds 
me 2 of residents, types of agriculture and general 
Total. 267 impressions on the character of the school 


In securing schools that were typical of 
existing conditions and practices in rural 
secondary education and that faced typical 
problems of rural life the following criteria 
were applied: 

(1) The school must be within the size 

limitations mentioned above. 

(2) The school must be within the middle 
50% of its size group in pupil-teacher 
ratio. (Table III) 

The school must be within the middle 
50% of its size group in annual in- 
structional costs per pupil. 

The community must be definitely 
rural in character. Any community 
found to be largely industrial, a resort 
center, a college community, a railroad 
center, a river or lake port or having 
other characteristics not typically 
rural was not considered eligible. 

50% or more of the high school pupils 
must be living on the farm while at- 
tending school. The preliminary appli- 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


and community. 

Upon final consideration the seven com- 
munities named above were selected and in- 
vited to cooperate with the Committee on 
Rural Community High Schools. It was un- 
necessary to make any second choice since 
every invited community agreed to participate 
in the cooperative program. 


INVITATIONS TO COOPERATIVE WORK 


The plan for extending an invitation to a 
community was designed to give full infor- 
mation about the program so that its purposes 
would be fully accepted by all concerned and 
later misunderstandings avoided. The county 
superintendent, the high school principal and 
the school board were asked to meet with the 
sub-committee of three to discuss a matter of 
interest to their school. A first conference 
was held with the high school principal and 
the county superintendent jointly in which 
the project was explained. This conference 
was immediately followed by a similar meet- 
ing with the local school board and a few 
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TABLE II 
PERCENT OF TUITION PUPILS FOR EACH SIZE GRouP OF HIGH SCHOOLS—1939-—40 


Percent Tuition 
Pupils in school 


& 
_ 


Number of teachers in school 


7-8-9 10-11-12 Total 
4 


@ 


TABLE III 
PuPIL-TEACHER RATIOS FOR EACH SIZE GROUP OF SCHOOLS—1939-—40 
Number of Teachers in school 


2-3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
3 
1 
0 
5 
5 
3 
6 
2 
1 
2 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

34 


Total___ 


citizens known to be interested in the schools. 
At the end of these two conferences, the com- 
mittee inquired specifically whether the ad- 
ministrative officers and the school board 
would like to have the program discussed 
with the teaching staff. An affirmative answer 
being received in every case, the teaching 


7-8-9 10-11-12 Total 


A SK ARON 


w 


staff (both elementary and high school) was 
consulted and the program fully explained a 
third time. 

The sub-committee then extended to the 
community an invitation to cooperate. In 
each case, the local group was asked to re- 
flect upon the matter for a few days before 
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giving its answer. It was especially empha- 
sized that the program required willingness 
on the part of all local agencies to work to- 
gether for a period of approximately five 
years. The county superintendent’s coopera- 
tion was especially needed since from ten to 
twenty country school districts under his 
supervision contributed pupils to the high 
school. The cooperation of the teaching staff 
was required since the high school principal 
alone could not do the work necessary to im- 
prove the high school. The school board must 
be interested, since the program would involve 
many matters concerning the conduct of the 
school which were under its administrative 
control; and the people in the community 
must be cooperative since a major item in the 
program involved the community relation- 
ships of the school. The written replies re- 
ceived, showed enthusiasm for the coopera- 
tive program in every case. 

The cooperative agreements with the 
schools concerned were completed by June 
1940 and plans were made for the beginning 
of active cooperative work with the opening 
of the school year in September, 1940. 


CHARTER OF COOPERATION 


In general the cooperative agreement con- 
sisted of an expression of willingness to work 
together for a five-year period with the single 
objective of making all practicable improve- 
ments in the educational program of each 
community. It was clearly understood by all 
concerned that the actual conduct of a school 
and all final decisions regarding educational 
matters in a local community remained en- 
tirely in the hands of local school authorities. 
The committee agreed simply to give to each 
school benefit of consultation and advice 
about educational problems faced by the 
community. The general plan of work in- 
volved frequent visitation to the communities 
and to schools by committee members, con- 
ferences with the teaching staff and inter- 
ested citizens, committee discussions, and the 
like. In every case, local school officials could 
accept or reject advice according to their own 
judgment. 

THE Purpose 1s IMPROVED RURAL 
CoMMUNITY EDUCATION 
The cooperative program has been planned 


with the objective of trying out improvements 
in rural elementary and high school educa- 
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tion. It seems clear that the whole jrogran 
of public education in rural communities mys; 
be developed in relationship to local educa. 
tional needs as well as in terms of more gen- 
eral educational objectives. The demands of 
the social group at large, i.e., the state, the 
nation, and the human race as a whole are 
so impressive that they often overshadoy 
local needs and lead to the neglect of the 
latter. There is a great need for intelligently 
planned departures from the traditional pat. 
terns of education in rural communities, 

The particular function of the Committe 
on Rural Community High Schools is that of 
providing competent advisors to work with 
educational leaders in the local communities, 

Specifically the committee’s purpose is to 
improve the educational program of rural 
communities in Wisconsin by assisting certain 
selected communities to develop educational 
services that are as effective as can be pro- 
duced by the leadership available in the state. 
The cooperating communities are used as cen- 
ters of influence to affect others. The com- 
mittee members, because of their association 
with a great variety of educational institv- 
tions, are in a position to make the good 
findings of the cooperative study at once 
available throughout the state. 

The work of the committee is centered 
about the rural high school and its commv- 
nity relationships and services. As the study 
has progressed, the rural elementary school 
and the village elementary school as well as 
the problems of adult education in rural com- 
munities have entered more and more into the 
committee’s activities. 

The specific objectives of the study may 
be stated as follows: 


(1) To improve rural education in the 
state at large as a result of experiences with 
a limited number of communities. 

(2) To assist the cooperating communities 
to plan and operate their schools with special 
reference to their needs as rural areas. 

(3) To assist especially in improving rural 
secondary education. 

(4) To encourage the planning of a unified 
twelve years of rural education. 

(5) To try out plans for better relating 
rural schools to the resources and activities 
of the community. 

(6) To study the problems of and to 
foster improvements in teacher education for 
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ural elementary schools and secondary 
schools. 

(7) To improve the attractiveness of 
teaching in rural elementary and secondary 
shools and to provide for continued improve- 
ment in service of teachers. 


COMMITTEE ORGANIZATION 


In order to function effectively, the com- 
mittee found it desirable to allocate respon- 
bilities among its members by sub-committee 
assignments : 

(1) An executive committee of 8 to 10 
members was established as the general 
planning, policy-forming and administrative 
group. It was composed of members drawn 
from several state educational institutions 
and of two laymen. A farmer, not directly 

in educational work but holding a 
position of leadership in his community and 
definitely interested in young people, was in- 
vited to join in the committee’s activities. A 
farm woman from another part of the state 
was chosen to keep the committee informed 
of the farm woman’s view point. It was felt 
that, by having these two laymen in a key 
position on the committee, there would be an 
essential touch of reality added to the com- 
mittee’s activities. 

(2) Seven members of the committee were 
appointed, each as a sub-chairman responsible 
for the coordination and development of the 
committee’s activities in one of the cooperat- 
ing communities. It was the special respon- 
sibility of these sub-chairmen to keep closely 
in touch with the community to which assign- 
ment was made, to cooperate actively with 
local school officials, to call for assistance 
from other members of the committee per- 
sonnel and to be generally responsible for the 
development of ideas in the one community. 
This particular plan arose only after a few 
months’ experience with other forms of sub- 
committee organization. 

(3) It developed that there were certain 
problems to be found rather widely in rural 
communities which required study by spe- 
cially qualified groups. From time to time, 
special sub-committees were appointed to deal 
with these problems. The sub-committees 
which have acted are: (1) Report cards, 
(2) Teacher Training, (3) English, (4) 
Health, Recreation and Physical Education, 
(5) Curriculum, and (6) Correspondence 
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Study. These committees have not all existed 
simultaneously but have been formed and 
discontinued according to need. 


THE PLAN oF WorK 


The general plan of work called for several . 


types of activity. There has been held ap- 
proximately once each year a general meeting 
for all of the committee members. On one 
occasion, all school board members, high 
school principals and county superintendents 
in the cooperating communities were included 
in the meeting. These large general meetings 
were concerned with discussion of broad com- 
mittee policies, problems to be undertaken, 
and general principles of operation. In Feb- 
ruary of 1943, a special meeting was called 
to include along with many of the committee 
members, all of the high school staff, one 
member of the elementary school staff, the 
county superintendents and county supervis- 
ing teachers in the cooperating communities. 
Several group meetings of committee members 
and teaching staffs have been held in con- 
junction with various teacher association 
gatherings. 

The executive committee has met several 
times annually to discuss the administrative, 
policy-forming and procedural matters. From 
time to time the executive committee has in- 
vited all sub-committee chairmen to meet 
with it in its discussions. 

Meetings of the various sub-committees 

involved in the program have been held as 
needed. 
The work with the cooperating communi- 
ties has centered around a program of visita- 
tion in the community by committee members 
and conferences during these visits with indi- 
vidual teachers and teacher groups. At times 
one committee member alone has visited a 
school to spend the day and discuss problems 
informally with teachers. At other times, 
groups as large as a half dozen of the com- 
mittee have visited a school for the day and 
have engaged in individual discussions and 
group conferences with the local staff. 


TECHNICS OF COOPERATION 


Visits in a school of a large number of 
individuals have necessarily called for careful 
definition of their responsibilities and func- 
tions and the working out of an orderly pro- 
cedure for holding conferences and making 
suggestions to individual teachers. In general, 
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the committee has held strictly to the point 
of view that its suggestions are purely ad- 
visory in character and that full discretion 
remains with local school officials and staff 
concerning their adoption or rejection. The 
committee has at no time undertaken to man- 
age or operate a school. Each committee 
member has been instructed that suggestions 
made by him must always be cleared through 
the local high school principal and that he 
must in no case give advice to a teacher with- 
out the full knowledge and consent of the 
high school principal. 

Each committee member has been asked to 
keep the sub-chairman for that community 
fully informed of his activities and sugges- 
tions. In fact, he has usually visited a com- 
munity only at the request of his sub- 
chairman who expected a written report from 
him following his visit. Committee members 
have likewise been requested to give a writ- 
ten report of all their visits and suggestions 
to the general chairman of the committee. 
As might be expected, some members have 
prepared reports that are more complete than 
others, but activities have been fairly well 
coordinated and a minimum of friction has 


developed. 
CHAPTER IV 


RURAL COMMUNITIES DISCOVER 
THEIR SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


The committee’s first request of each school 
was that the principal, the teaching staff and 
the school board members think over the 
local educational situation and formulate two 
or three problems on which work might be 
started immediately. It was emphasized that 
the better procedure would be to begin with 
a limited number of activities and gradually 
add on others as mutual acquaintance and 
confidence developed. 

Out of its preliminary study and out of the 
suggestions received from the cooperating 
communities major problems were identified. 


CuRRICULUM 


The school curriculum is especially in need 
of better adaptation to a rural environment 
and to the future needs of rural youth. There 
has been neglect of curricular activities 
planned for those young people who are not 
going on to college. The most neglected pupil 
is the village boy. 
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ScHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONSH! ps 


The relationships between the scho»] and 
the community, while good in some ins‘ ances, 
offer many opportunities for improvement. 
Often the citizens of the community «lo not 
understand what the school is trying to 
accomplish and are unaware of many of its 
needs in carrying out its responsibilities. The 
school is too much an isolated institution 
without sufficient relationship to other social 
institutions of the community. It is toc much 
content to teach subject matter from books 
and to confine its laboratory activities to the 
school building. It has not learned to make 
use of the wealth of educational resources 
which exist in rural villages and open farm 
country. This neglect of community resources 
is especially striking in the social studies, 
commercial education, the language arts and 
mathematics. Community recreational actiy- 
ities are generally unsatisfactory and the 
school is not taking a position of leadership 
in improving them. 


A UNIFIED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The legal organization of the rural high 
school district on the one hand, and the ele- 
mentary school districts of the farming areas 
on the other, presents many obstacles to the 
development of a unified educational program 
in the area that is served by the rural high 
school. The rural high school draws only 
25% to 50% of its pupils from the legal 
high school district, while the remaining 50% 
to 75% receive their elementary education 
in from ten to twenty independent country 
school districts. Very often one or more 
parochial schools contribute pupils to the high 
school. Unified educational plans are not now 
made for areas which have common problems, 
a village and many square miles of surround- 
ing farm community. These plans must at 
present be based upon voluntary cooperative 
effort since extensive changes in the legal 
structure of school districts are difficult and 
are not likely to occur in Wisconsin for many 
years to come, while parochial schools will 
continue to be demanded by religious groups. 


TEACHING PERSONNEL 


The training, selection, and retention of 
teachers present many problems. Teacher 
training institutions have typically prepared 
prospective high school teachers in one, two 
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or three rather narrowly limited fields of sub- 
iect matter without much indication of how 
these specialties may contribute to life in a 
rural community. Teachers in the rural high 
schools often look upon their period of service 
there as being merely an apprenticeship lead- 
ing to teaching in a larger urban high school. 
They have, therefore, been unwilling to pre- 
pare themselves especially for rural secondary 
education and have made no great effort to 
enter into the life of the rural community. 
Improvement in the quality of teaching 
apparenily depends upon stimulating teach- 
ers now in service to self-improvement in the 
problems of rural secondary education, and 
upon inducing teacher-training institutions to 
modify their training program to meet the 
needs of rural education. Obviously teachers’ 
salaries, standards of professional work and 
living conditions in rural communities must 
be made attractive enough to hold more of 
the superior teachers in competition with the 
larger schools. 


TAKING ADVANTAGE OF THE STRENGTH 
oF RuRAL LIFE 


The small rural school has certain strong 
points which have not been adequately em- 
phasized in the thinking of rural teachers and 
citizens of rural communities. Most country 
children come to school with a wider back- 
ground of experience in worthwhile work 
activities than do city children. Rural sur- 
roundings at home and in school are filled 
with materials and activities which the school 
can use to make its instructional program 
real and attractive. The small school has a 
social atmosphere which is more like that of 
life outside of school, since children are less 
separated into age and grade groups and 
children of widely differing ages and abilities 
work together. The life of children in rural 
communities is not so much set apart from 
that of the adults in the home and the com- 
munity, since children commonly work much 
with their parents and other adults before 
and after school and during summer vaca- 
tions. The farmer and his son, the village 
business man and his son, speak the same 
language since they work together so much 
and have so many experiences in common. 
Farm daughters, and daughters of village 
residents, too, assist their mothers in the 
daily tasks of house and garden and are well 
acquainted with the activities of the father, 
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so that they too have a wider background of 
life experiences than do many city children. 
Community meetings and recreational activ- 
ities in rural areas include both children and 
adults. All these factors contribute to a 
greater awareness by rural children of the 
problems of community life. The rural ele- 
mentary and secondary school could take 
advantage of this breadth of experience in 
planning its program, but it has too often 
been content to let its curriculum remain 
centered about books and laboratories within 
the school building itself. The small rural 
elementary or secondary school has the fur- 
ther advantage that play and recreational 
groups as well as study groups must often 
cross grade and age lines, so that younger 
pupils learn from older ones, and older pupils 
gain in leadership by assuming responsibility 
for younger ones. The teacher, too, need not 
be handicapped in organizing courses by rigid 
grade and subject matter divisions but can 
instruct children more on the basis of indi- 
vidual ability than of grade classification. 


CHAPTER V 
BLAIR 


I. THE COMMUNITY AND ITS SCHOOLS 
IN 1940 


THE VILLAGE AND Its FARM COMMUNITY 


The village of Blair, Wisconsin, in 1940 
had a population of 856. In the village and 
the surrounding farm territory, the chief 
nationality background is Norwegian. There 
were three churches in the area of Lutheran 
and Baptist denomination. The chief indus- 
tries of the village in addition to the usual 
retail stores were butter making, pea canning, 
and two saw mills. The main agricultural 
products of the area were milk, eggs and peas. 
These products were raised generally in the 
whole area. The land is quite hilly with broad 
valleys. The fertility of the soil has been de- 
creased by erosion on account of the hilly 
character of the land and by farming methods. 
There is a fair amount of sandy lands, 
swamps and a lake made by a dam on the 
Trempealeau River. 


ScHOOL FINANCES AND EQUIPMENT 


The school district boundaries were the 
same as those of the village but 117, or 68%, 
of the high school pupils came from other 
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rural elementary schools within a radius of 
eight miles. 

The assessed valuation of the district was 
$603,550, which furnished a reasonably ade- 
quate tax base for the construction of build- 
ings and the purchase of capital equipment. 
The annual tax appropriation for school pur- 
poses was $8500 with total expenditures for 
the preceding year of $37,225.45. Income 
from tuition pupils was $13,902. The per 
pupil tuition rate was $100.90 for high school 
pupils and $38.12 for elementary pupils. 

The school had one main building, a part 
of it 36 years old and a new part fourteen 
years old. In addition to the main building, 
there was a small frame farm shop, three 
years old. Five rooms were devoted to grade- 
school work and nine rooms to the high 
school. The general condition of the build- 
ings was excellent since this school was fortu- 
nate enough to have a janitor who took great 
pride in keeping the building and its sur- 
roundings in first-class condition. 

The school had a good gymnasium 50 ft. 
x 64 ft. There was adequate playground 
space equipped with a _ merry-go-round, 
swings, teeter-totter and giant stride. There 
was a baseball field but no football field. A 
large study hall had a seating capacity of 
188 pupils. Toilet rooms were adequate and 
well kept. 

The village had a public library of 4000 
volumes which were available for school use 
as well as to all the people in the school area. 
The school itself had a library of 1320 books 
located in a special room with a seating 
capacity of 24 students. This room was kept 
open for use throughout the school day. 


Tue ScHoot PoPuLATION 


The enrollment in grades one to eight was 
112 and in the high school 172. There were 
23 tuition pupils in the grades coming from 
closed rural districts and 117 tuition pupils 
in high school drawn from the rural area 
lying outside of the legal high school district. 
High school tuition pupils came to school in 
one bus, owned by the school district, and in 
private cars. 

Fourteen of the high school graduates of 
1940, or 32% of the total number undertook 
further education in some type of school. Of 
those graduates not attending other educa- 
tional institutions, 6% left for employment 
in larger cities. 
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THe TEACHING STAFF 


There were four grade teachers with the 
part-time services of a music teacher. [here 
were eight high school teachers, one of whom 
gave part-time service in music to the grades, 

The principal had a separate office of good 
size, and adequate clerical help. The teachers 
had clerical help furnished by NYA students 
but also received some assistance from the 
principal’s office. 


THE HicuH ScHoor INSTRUCTIONAL PRocRAM 


The school had a rather large program of 
extra-curricular activities including band, 
chorus, glee club, basketball, baseball, for- 
ensics, BIA, CIA, FFA and FHA. The extra- 
curricular work in music was especially well 
developed since a very capable man was giv- 
ing about 80% of his time to the teaching 
of music and development of extra-curricular 
activities in this field. 

In addition to the usual provisions for ele- 
mentary and secondary education, there were 
evening classes in agriculture and homemak- 
ing in conjunction with the high school pro- 
gram of agriculture and home economics. 

Four years of vocational agriculture were 
well established with the services of an ex- 
cellent teacher who had been in this position 
for several years. The agricultural shop was 
housed in a small frame building located near 
the main building. This shop was adequately 
equipped but was rather cold in winter. The 
teacher said that he and the students were 
adjusted to the temperature and did not find 
it particularly objectionable. 

Four years of vocational home economics 
were well established with a very superior 
teacher of several years’ experience. She was 
interested in relating her work to other school 
subjects and especially to English. Equipment 
was adequate and in excellent condition. 

There was a special music teacher who 
had done excellent work in the development 
of a band and chorus. Students might receive 
one credit toward graduation for music at the 
rate of 4 credit per year. Music instruction 
was housed in a special sound-proof room. In 
general, this school had a better music pro- 
gram than is commonly found in schools of 
this size. There was a four-year commercial 
course including business practice, typing and 
shorthand. Sixteen typewriters were in use. 
The commercial work followed the pattern 
commonly found in Wisconsin. 
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TABLE IV 


HiGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM—1940 
Required 
Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 
Citizenship World History U. S. History Social Problems 
English — English 
General Science Biology 
Electives 
Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 
Home-making Home-making Home-making Chemistry 
Typing Typing Geography Home-making 
Agriculture Agriculture Physics English 
Business Practice Geometry Algebra 
Shorthand Typing 
Agriculture Business IV 
Typing Agriculture 


There was an adequately equipped science 
room. Sciences taught were general science, 
biology, chemistry and physics. Geography 
was also included as a combination of physi- 
cal and cultural geography. 


Il. NEW VENTURES IN COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION 


AROUSAL OF COMMUNITY INTEREST 


The prospect of a new approach to the 
educational problems of the community at 
once aroused great local interest. In the May 
23, 1940, number of the Blair Press, promi- 
nent mention was given of the fact that the 
school was embarking upon the cooperative 
study. Among the ideas stressed in the news- 
paper account are the following: “All schools 
have problems, the local unit has the help of 
experts in all fields of endeavor in studying 
and solving them. These men and women 
will come to Blair, help in the study of local 
problems, advise, check results and if they 
can be solved will help the local school solve 
them. This is the important factor of the 
whole set-up. This is why we can be con- 
gratulated on our good fortune.” 


DISCOVERY OF SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


With the opening of school in September, 
1940, committee members and the Blair 
teachers began an intensive study of local 
educational conditions for the purpose of 
identifying problems and planning methods 
of attacking them. 

(1) There was a superior attitude of 
enthusiasm and cooperation in teacher-pupil 
relationships and teachers were cooperating 
very satisfactorily among themselves. 


(2) Improvement was needed in supervi- 
sion of pupils during the noon hour. 


(3) Both home economics and agriculture 
were in the hands of definitely superior 
teachers who were setting a pattern for tak- 
ing the school into the community and bring- 
ing the community into the school. 


(4) Janitorial excellence impressed mem- 
bers of the committee. 


(5) In the class rooms, there was found a 
high degree of pupil activity. However, the 
atmosphere seemed to be more one of indi- 
vidual relationships between pupils and 
teachers than that of pupil group activity. 


(6) Plans were begun for the development 
of a coordinated twelve-year program for 
improvement in oral and written English. 
This was to be a cooperative program worked 
out by the rural school teachers, the village 
grade teachers and the high school teachers 
with the county superintendent as coordi- 
nator. 


(7) A community youth survey was 
planned to begin with a study of the post 
high school history of graduating classes dur- 
ing the preceding ten years. 

(8) Plans were made for a community- 
need selected curriculum for the advanced 
business course in high school. This was to 
be accompanied by adult evening classes re- 
lated to the commercial problems of the 
community. 


(9) Investigations of community attitudes 
toward the school and some study of the 
school’s relationship to community organiza- 
tions were believed to be desirable. 
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CORRELATED Stupy CENTERED 
Axsout ENGLISH 


On February 16, 1942, a member of the 
committee writes as follows: 


“Mr. Clark in History and Social Science 
is doing an excellent piece of work in cor- 
relating his courses with English, not with the 
English teacher, but he, himself, is adapting 
reading to the pupil level, introducing litera- 
ture that is contemporary to the period of 
history he is teaching, and introducing valu- 
able vocabulary drills. If the work he did 
Saturday morning is a sample of what he 
does in all of his class work, he is certainly 
linking up the particular period studied with 
present situations. There seems an excellent 
opportunity for the English teacher to break 
from the academic routine of American and 
English Literature that she is following and 
to give her pupils an opportunity to read at 
their own level books and stories that are 
related to the history. For example, this week 
in American History, Clark has taken up the 
Spanish-American war and has a definite plan 
for associating it with the present situation. 
Instead of Elizabethan poetry which the 
English teacher is presenting, I would sug- 
gest that she take up biography, stories, and 
letters of Theodore Roosevelt, Dewey, 
Aquinaldo, etc. There is an opportunity for 
the study of the drama of that period; there 
are a number of novelists that can be intro- 
duced, both American and English. Customs, 
manners, social theories, transportation and 
communication are all covered in novels of 
that period. She would be limited by library 
facilities, but there are sufficient materials for 
an interesting unit of work. 

I heard several of the students in various 
classes read aloud. You will recall Mr. Peter- 
son mentioned a wide range of reading abil- 
ities. Many of the people who read were 
word readers. If that school is to develop a 
reading group who will attempt to keep in- 
formed through reading, the individuals must 
be able to read with some satisfaction and 
understanding. Mr. Clark made a vocabulary 
study of the texts he was to use for Sopho- 
more and Junior history classes. He found 
that only 50% of his pupils were familiar 
with 40% of the words. He had not included 
technical terms. I asked Mr. Peterson about 
the possibility of reading instruction. He is 
not satisfied with the materials with which 
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he is acquainted. He is of the opinio. that 
they are confined to preparation for reiesting 
rather than to give methods and training ip 
reading that will be permanent assets. I left 
a copy of Targets for Reading, for that has 
possibilities for adaptation to specific situa. 
tions, and I am sending him my N.E..\. Re. 
search Bulletin, “Reading Instruction for 
Secondary Schools.” There is also the fact, 
that under this stepped-up program of theirs, 
the teachers do not have an opportunity for 
any preparation or much thought on a 
program. 

He asked if I had suggestions for better 
correlation than they were doing in the fac- 
ulty meetings. I am sure, if the teachers 
worked out their programs in broader units 
instead of the weekly units and prepared 
bibliographies for supplementary material so 
that each teacher knew before planning the 
weekly units what the other teachers were 
offering, there would be more opportunity for 
correlation. They now have outlines of the 
year’s offering so that converting the outlines 
into syllabi for the courses would not be pro- 
hibitive. Each should understand that the 
syllabus was only a guide and that it could 
and should be flexible. Of course, they will 
not achieve extensive correlation until they 
work out combined units, and I question if 
they are ready for that. 

I described some of the uses being made of 
newspapers and radios in programs for Eng- 
lish in rural communities. I, also, suggested 
regular written work, not on teacher assigned 
subjects or exercises, but on such subjects as 
interested the students. This writing should 
then be used for correcting errors and 
strengthening weaknesses in sentence struc- 
ture and organization. This makes possible 
the instruction in grammar, punctuation, 
sentence structure, and paragraphing as it is 
needed. We discussed the use of “King’’ Eng- 
lish as so often insisted on by teachers of 
English. I am much in favor of retaining 
local idioms and figures of speech, but I do 
insist on correct usage in the minimum 
essentials.” 

On April 9, 1942, another committee mem- 
ber makes the following comment: “After my 
visit on Friday with Miss Evenson, they plan 
to follow my suggestions of trying out a three 
day a week meeting of the freshman class as 
a whole and devoting the other two days of 
the week to an individual and group remedial 
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am. We also plan to fit the freshman 
English program in with the work being done 
by the freshmen in their other courses. Thus 
the freshmen English will become more of a 
laboratory for writing in terms of the activ- 
ities growing out of the work in other sub- 

.” These suggestions were put into effect 


in Sept. 1942. 


NINTH GRADE ENGLISH LABORATORY— 
A Typicat YEAR’s WorK 


The purpose of each pupil’s study of Eng- 
lish is to prepare him to meet and communi- 
cate with other people, both older and 
younger than he. This may be accomplished 
in four ways. 

1. Contacts with pupils of more advanced 

classes. 

2. Reading of books and periodicals which 
will stimulate thought and communica- 
tion. 

3. Correcting errors in speech and spelling. 

4. Enlarging the pupil’s English vocabu- 
lary. 


Freshman English at Blair High School has 
given up the standardized class routine and 
done much in inter-class integration. The 
faculty members have tried to show the 
pupils, by themselves working together and 
by integrating their teaching materials, that 
each of the classes is not a separate subject 
in itself, but is closely connected with every 
other in the school curriculum. The teachers 
have endeavored (and feel they have partially 
succeeded) to make the student conscious of 
his speech, sentences, spelling, and general 
techniques not only in English courses but in 
all his classes. 

The oth grade language class meets three 
days a week, Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day for the purpose of entire-class instruction 
and discussion. The other two days (labora- 
tory periods) are devoted to inter-class inte- 
gration work and individualized instruction. 
Topics and papers are assigned in the other 
classes for which, during the laboratory 
periods, the students find references, materials 
in supplementary texts, books in the school 
library and the public library. The sources 
are filed, and the material outlined, sum- 
marized, and written in theme form or re- 
ported upon orally. In the case of written 
work, the English teacher and the student 
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study the paper, note its faults, and decide 
upon methods for improvement. 

The year’s work is divided into seven 
major units. 


I. Bibliography, bibliography cards and 
sources of information. 

A. Exploring your school and community. 
(Difficult spelling words arising from 
this unit are studied as well as the 
types of punctuation found such as 
commas, periods, apostrophies, etc.). 

1. School. 

a. Finding your way about school. 

b. Rules and policies of school. 

c. Textbooks, bibliography card of 
each. 
(1) Definition of bibliography. 
(2) Uses of bibliographies. 
(3) Forms for bibliographies. 

d. Good manners in classroom and 
assembly. 
(Study of etiquette is correlated 
with homemaking unit in progress 
at the same time). 


2. Community. 
a. History of the Community. 

(1) Bibliography of information. 

(2) Talks with pioneers. 

(3) Pictures of community as it 
was (bulletin board project), 
picture mounting, color har- 
mony, arrangement of pic- 
tures on board. 

b. What the community does for 
you. 

(1) Health, including talks by 
local doctor, health officer, 
or county nurse. 

(2) Fire and police protection. 

(3) Amusements: park, plays, 
theater, home talent, public 
library (visit to village 
library). 


B. Library Care and Usage. 
II. Note Cards. 


III. Outlines. 

A. Typed sheets of information to know 
and remember about outlines and out- 
lining. 

B. Study of phrases, sentences, paragraphs, 
and series of related paragraphs. 
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C. Read together some timely and inter- 


esting topic. 


Decide upon main ideas, topic sentence, 


subordinate points, additional details. 


D. Assignments from material given for 


another freshman class. 

1. Spelling-vocabulary drill. 

2. Punctuation used in _ outlining: 
period, colon, italics. 


IV. Summaries. 


V. Reports. 
A. News items. 
B. Radio news casts. 
C. Supplementary. 

1. Outside reading material gathered 
for other classes such as general 
science or citizenship. 

2. Newspapers — functions of, sources 
of information, organization of, sen- 
tence structure, punctuation, spelling 
and vocabulary. 

3. Business meetings. 

(As Blair is in a farming community, 
we conduct “mock” community club 
meetings—business meeting, election 
of officers, and program. The two 
sections of English carry on ex- 
change programs—in one using class 
talent, and in the other upper class 
and teacher talent). 


VI. Letter writing. 


VII. Organization — Introduction to the 
theme (taken from other courses as well as 
English). 

1. Conclusion of all units studied. 

2. Grammar drill—sentence structure and 
parts of speech, punctuation, capitaliza- 
tion. 

3. Spelling-vocabulary drill. 


At the close of the year’s work the students 
have fully grasped the idea that English is a 
part of every course and as a result have be- 
come more conscious of well-formed speech 
habits and clearly constructed, understand- 
able sentences and paragraphs. Because the 
class discussions are conducted very infor- 
mally, the students are no longer self-con- 
scious, but express themselves freely. They 
have learned to respect the rights and privi- 
leges of their fellow classmen. Also, in conse- 
quence of the informal laboratory method, 
the teacher is no longer the “stand-offish” 
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person who should be held in awe, | ut one 
of the group. She has learned to krow the 
individuals better than would have bien pos. 
sible in the standard method of t. aching 
English. 


ORIGINAL OnE-Act PLays—A CLIMAX 79 
THE Stupy OF PRESENT-Day 
AMERICAN DRAMA 


Acting is one of the most popular means 
of entertaining whether on the stage, over the 
air, or in a small group of enthusiastic 
“lookers”. Therefore, it seemed fitting to 
bring play writing and production into the 
class room at Blair High School. Certai 
the Sophomore English class’ study of drama 
was the ideal setting in which to work. 

The Sophomore English class, upon com- 
pletion of its study of present American 
drama, devoted a six-weeks period to the 
study of plays, production and staging. 

Individually or in groups pupils wrote 
original acts keeping in mind the things 
which make for good plays, and watching 
punctuation, capitalization, spelling, and 
sentence structure. 

Upon completion of the final drafts, boxes, 
remnants, needles, thread, shoe polish, nail 
polish, and what not were brought for the 
construction of miniature stages. Much orig- 
inality was shown in making substitutions. 
The pupils found shoe polish and fingernail 
polish more satisfactory than paint for floors 
and walls, because it dried more quickly. 
Pupil cooperation was outstanding. Girls 
would make curtains and rugs for the boys 
while they, in turn, carved tables, chairs, 
cupboards, and beds for those less handy 
with the knife and saw. 

The characters, made of pipe cleaners, 
were costumed after much study of types of 
clothes. The homemaking instructor, with 
the aid of pupils in her classes, gave an illus- 
trated talk on costumes correctly and incor- 
rectly worn. 

Lighting (Christmas tree lights served the 
purpose), and sound effects were treated no 
less than the other matters of stage setting. 

The study of make-up brought forth the 
greatest enthusiasm among the pupils. Colors 
and shadings usable for the various roles were 
studied and illustrated, as well as means by 
which character parts might be cast. The 
pupils brought their own kleenex, cold cream, 
and lipstick. The other make-up necessities 
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CoNSTRUCTING MINIATURE STAGES. 
Original One-Act Plays. 


PRESENTATION AT ASSEMBLY PROGRAM. 
Original One-Act Plays. 
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were furnished by the English department. 
In groups of two and working on each other, 
the pupils displayed their make-up abilities, 
and really did well. 

For the purpose of linking the various 
types of play production studied, the pupils 
selected the two outstanding plays. These 
were cast by the writers of the respective 
plays, staged, and presented before the entire 
student body at one of the assembly pro- 
grams. 

Not only were the sophomores interested 
in the unit but it became the talk of other 
classes as well. 


A. Objectives of play writing and production 
by Sophomores at Blair High School. 

1. To prepare the Sophomores for the 
class play which they stage early dur- 
ing their Junior year. 

2. To encourage correct and effective oral 
and written English on the part of the 
pupils. 

B. Technical preparation needed by pupils 
in play writing and production. 

1. Study of the drama to obtain a clear 
understanding of the steps in writing 
a one-act play. 

2. Study of the techniques of dramatic 
expression and production. 

3. Collection of information to make the 
plays, staging, etc., authentic. 

C. Outcomes of the Unit. 

1. The pupils, after completing the unit, 
felt capable of staging their Junior 
class play. 

2. Much improvement was made in the 
writing of complete sentences and para- 
graphs. Pupils improved in general in 
ability to make themselves understood. 

3. Pupil cooperation was outstanding. 
The work was all done in a very 
friendly manner. 

4. Pupil initiative and originality were 
displayed in writing, staging, and cos- 
tuming. 


CORRELATION OF ENGLISH, SOCIAL PROBLEMS 
AND AMERICAN History CLASSES 


This unit is presented as an example of a 
general procedure in Blair High School. It is 
to show methods of correlation between 
classes and cooperation between faculty 
members where agreement as to effectiveness 
of correlation is present. 
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Pupil Needs 
Social Studies an 
American History 


1. To see the war asa 
whole. 


English 
1. To express themselves 
more accurately and 


fluently. 2. To realize tha‘ they 

2. To realize to what themselves wil! con. 
sources of propaganda trol the postwar 
and information they world. 


To sense the great re. 
sponsibility and coop. 
eration which is their 
part in the war effort 
4. To be able to dis. 
criminate sound infor. 
mation and _ reports 
from those manufac. 
tured purely for in- 
dividual and partisan 
purposes. 


Pupil Objectives 


Social Studies and 
American History 
1. To develop an overall 


are being exposed. 3. 
3. Training in using re- 
search techniques. 


English 
1. Effective expression. 


a. Punctuation and picture of World War 
spelling. II. 

b. Paragraph construc- 2. To introduce concepts 
tion. of postwar planning. 

c. Sentence construc- 3. To show the tremen- 
tion. dous amount of effort 

d. Word choice. and cooperation in- 

e. Speech. volved in the war 


effort. 

To distinguish be- 
tween propaganda and 
information. 


(1) Enunciation. 
(2) General public 5. 
speaking tech- 
niques. 
2. Research sources. 
a. Radio. 
b. Newspapers. 
c. Magazines. 
d. Books. 
3. Research techniques. 
a. Proper techniques 
of printed matter 
research. 
b. Identification of 
radio quotations. 
c. Ability to classify 
references as to 
usableness and 
readability. 


Fields for Investigation and Study 


A. Production. 
t. In the United States. 
2. In England. 
3. In Russia, Germany, Canada, Austra- 

lia, China, Japan, and Italy. 

B. Actual Fighting. 

1. In Europe. 

2. In Africa. 

3. In the Pacific. 

4. War at sea. 


I. 
2. 
| 
] 
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C. Post War Planning ToTAL CORRELATION OF HIGH 


1. Plans for demobilization. 

. Plans for private enterprise. 

. General plans for public activity. 
. Plans for social security. 

. Population and man power. 


OU 


ScHOOL SUBJECTS 


The high school staff meets weekly to ex- 
change plans for the next week’s teaching 
and to explore possibilities of correlation. No 
attempt is made to force relationships between 


con 
tWar . Plans for financing and fiscal policy. Courses but full advantage is taken of oppor- 
at . Plans for regional, state, and local tunities as they arise. The accompanying 
plan for the week of September 13, 1943, 
Coop. participation. 
their shows many possibilities. In this case the 
effort Outenue chief relationships used were between goth 
dis. grade English, general science and agricul- 
a 1. Pupils came to realize that English and ture, but the opportunities apparent in grades 
afar. History classes have a strong bearing on 10, 11 and 12 were also used in a more 
r ie each other. Things in each are much more limited way. 
rtisan worth-while when correlated. 
2. Pupils came to sense very strongly the CoMMUNITY NEEDS AFFECT THE 
value of student, teacher, and class coop- _ Bustness Course 
During the year 1941-42 a community- 
3. Better written and oral speech habits were need curriculum was adopted for the senior 
a formed as a result of much inter-class business class. The pupils, under the direc- 
notetaking, outlining, summarizing, oral — tion of the commercial teacher, made exhaus- 
epts reports, and forum discussions. tive studies of several problems which they 
ng. 4. Pupils learned to select and evaluate mate- felt would arise soon after graduation. These 
fon rial other than that from regular textbook were life insurance, application for jobs, the 
in. assignments. problem of deferred payment purchases, the 
war 
be- CURRICULUM CONTENT BLAIR HIGH SCHOOL FOR WEEK BEGINNING SEPTEMBER 13, 1943 
and GRADE 9 GRADE 10 GRADE 11 GRADE 12 
English 9 English 10 English 11 English 12 
Bibliographies of li- Early ee and play American short story —_— pani bo and learn 
brary material writing methods 
Basic Math. World History American History Social Problems 
Four fundamental opera- Beginningsof modern Discovery andexplora- Exploration of American 
tions civilization tion period problems 
Agriculture 1 Agriculture 2 Agriculture 3 Agriculture 4 
Weeds and eradication— Egg festival—commun- Care and sharpening of Egg festival arrange- 
Economic cost of weeds ity cooperation tools ments—Community 
cooperation 
General Science Biology Physics 
The scientific methods Elements and compounds Mechanics of fluids 
Homemaking 1 Homemaking 2 Homemaking 3 & 4 
Personal grooming and Preservation of foods— Making of draperies for English room—Egg 
appearance Home canning festival work 
Classes to be correlated Algebra 
Algebraic statements— 
ormulae 
English 9 with General Bookkeeping 
Science and Agriculture 1 Journalizing and posting 
Method to be used: A: 
culture & General Science ey y of Europ- 
assignments to be biblio- ean Continent 
graphies on subjects 
found in library General Math. 
Drill in addition 


Typing 
Finger Exercises 


3 
aS a 
the 
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problems of cost accounting, etc. They pur- 
sued a general pattern of delineating the 
problems, applying themselves to research 
from all possible sources, presenting conclu- 
sions and the indicating need for further 
study. The work was done in cooperating 
groups. 

The same year adult evening classes in 
typing were organized. 

This work, however, was not continued the 
following years because it became necessary 
to assign the teaching of all high school 
mathematics to the commercial teacher and 
to drop senior business from the course of 
study. The war drew off most of the best 
material for night classes. 

A plan is in progress now to use the 
capabilities of the agriculture and commer- 
cial teacher in income tax work for local 
residents. 


RE-VITALIZED MATHEMATICS 


Administrative adjustments in the curric- 


ulum during the past three years have assured 
that no student shall be graduated without a 
minimum preparation in mathematics; said 
minimum is construed to mean the revitaliz- 
ing of skills possessed upon entrance into 
high school. 

A later development is the introduction of 
a two year sequence of required basic mathe- 
matics. The text adopted for the two year 
course provides for an organization superior 
to the previous mathematics instruction. At 
the same time it has a utilitarian emphasis 
and contains new concepts very pertinent to 
the war effort. The two year sequence is de- 
signed to give adequate background for the 
quantitative thinking needed in the natural 
and social sciences and in the practical arts. 


Boys Occupation i 


3 
g 
— 
© 


Service Station Attendant. ___- 
Common 
Professional Baseball. __- 


Salesman________. 


° 

' 

KH 
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TABLE V 
OCCUPATIONS OF GRADUATES 1930-1941 


[Vol. 12. No.4 


The committee is advising with the loca] 
teacher on necessary supplemental teria} 
The course is not too respectful of the usual 
confines of algebra, geometry and trig nom. 
etry, but is intended to meet the real needs 
of a small rural high school. 


CITIZENSHIP AND GEOGRAPHY 


Ninth grade citizenship was dropped as a 
course because it covered much the same 
material as the eighth grade course. Units, 
for example safety education, included jp 
earlier study were allocated to later social 
studies courses or to other subjects. 

Geography was revamped to place empha. 
sis upon Latin America and the interrelations 
of all nations of the world. 


SURVEY OF GRADUATES OF BLAIR 
HicH ScHOoOoL 


The Senior Social problems class, in 1941, 
conducted a survey of all students who 
attended Blair High School from 1930 to 
1941. The objectives were to determine the 
opinions of graduates concerning what cov.ses 
had benefitted them most, what courses they 
wish the school had offered and to discover 
their present occupation. The Seniors in- 
creased in understanding of their community, 
gained practice in data-gathering technique 
and learned how to summarize and tabulate 
information. The school staff and school 
board had information of considerable value 
in making curricular and other educational 
improvements. 

The Social Problems class mailed question- 
naires to all graduates since 1930. When the 
replies were received they were tabulated by 
students. Final tabulation was by three stu- 


Girls Occupation 
Housewife ___. 


AAS 


Teaching. __- 
Civil Service _ - 
Waitress 
Beauty Operator 


J 
] 
( 
] 
] 
] 
] 
] 
( 
School 
Governess___- ‘ 
Office Girl _ - 
= 
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TABLE VI 
EVALUATION OF COURSES 


Boys Girls 
ee Earn Enjoy Life Hel Earn Enjoy Life 
Subject ivi ore iving ore 
Number % Number % Number % Number % 
Mathematics 29 46.1 18.5 27.8 8.9 
Agriculture 30- 46.3 24.6 3.3 6.6 
Citizenshi _.18.5 55.3 23.3 47.7 
21.5 58.4 7.7 64.4 


Social Problems 14_______-_- 


TABLE VII 
EVALUATION OF EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Boys Girls 
Hel Earn Enjoy Life Helped Earn Enjoy Life 
Living ore 


Activity 


coco AACS 


dents, Robert Rogne, Grace Peterson and In answer to the question, “In light of your 
Dorothy Sowatzka. present experience and knowledge, what 
1. Responses were received from go girls changes in course of studies or activities do 
and 65 boys, ages 18 to 29 inclusive. you think would benefit the students who are 
2. 65.5% of the girls and 26.0% of the here now?”, the following are the suggestions 
boys were married. One case of divorce most frequently made. 
was recorded. 
3. The boys were found in 33 occupations Commenctal ED Sidasikcéeres 31 persons 
and the girls in 20. English (more complete course) 17 persons 


Foreign Language ............ 22 persons 

In answer to the question, Are there any Mathematics ......0000 cccccee 11 persons 
outstanding events, activities, or organiza- 12 persons 
tions from which you feel you have gotten a 
great deal? The following activities were The commercial course is being improved. 
stressed wy Foreign language is now offered by super- 
Pep Meetings School Newspaper vised correspondence study without cost to 
Assembly Programs F. F. A. 1. P bly th E 
Home Ec. Social Func- infant Hygiene the pupil. armen A comments on Eng- 

tions Commercial Club _ lish, mathematics and science refer to more 
— Choruses — from Outside — extensive offering or improvements in the 
Forensics Speech Club courses. 35 other suggestions were made by 
—— a Club from 1 to 4 persons in each case. 21 of these 

SS ys oy Scouts 
Public Speaking Girl Scouts have been provided for to some extent since 
School Trips graduation of the persons interviewed. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


In March, 1942, reference is made to the 
following matters as being satisfactory and 
commendable in the elementary school pro- 
gram. 


(1) Personal letters being sent to parents 
to acquaint them with their children’s school 
program and with the nature of the school 
work. 

(2) The accumulative record system to 
identify each pupil’s special needs and apti- 
tudes. 

(3) The personal conferences with parents 
of primary pupils. 

(4) Regular faculty meetings concerned 
with curriculum building and health prob- 
lems. 

(5) The provision of carefully chosen pro- 
fessional magazines and current professional 
books for teachers use. 

(6) The hot lunch program. 

(7) Superior janitorial services. 

(8) Modern grade library books. 

(9) The use being made of radio and cur- 
rent materials by the grade teachers. 

(10) The excellent attitude of pupils to- 
ward each other, toward their work and 
toward the teachers. 

(11) The courtesies accorded visitors by 
pupils. 

(12) The interest of teachers in discussing 
their problems and trying to meet the new 
demands put upon the school. 

(13) The teacher’s work at a brief core 
course of study in terms of major and minor 
accumulative experiences as a means of guid- 
ing new teachers and in securing greater con- 
tinuity throughout the school. 


The following suggestions for improve- 
ments were made: 


(1) Improvement in seating the primary 
grades to insure better posture. 

(2) Improvement in hygienic conditions 
for hanging clothing of pupils. 

(3) Suggestions for improving bulletin 
boards, wall cupboards and the like. 

(4) Repainting and redecoration in grade 
school rooms. 

(5) The removal of out-dated and useless 
books. 

(6) Immediate purchase of text and li- 
brary books before anticipated increase in 
prices. 
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(7) Revision of the salary schedule tp 
hold strong teachers in the face of the jp. 
creasing teacher shortage in the state. 


LrpRARY SERVICES 


In January 1942, the committee’s librarian 
made her first visit to Blair. She found « high 
school principal who was library minded and 
responsive to suggestions for improvements, 
There was a very good selection of standard 
dictionaries of varied difficulty level and in 
attractive physical condition. There were 
various evidences of culling to remove useless 
books. Many opportunities for improvement, 
however, were noted. The teacher librarian 
needed to improve her knowledge of young 
people’s literature both in authors and fields 
and to do more reading herself. Classroom 
libraries were few in number and too text- 
bookish in content. There was a large dead 
book stock. The library study habits of pupils 
were unsatisfactory due to the location of the 
library and attendance checking system. 
There was a conspicuous lack of pupil par- 
ticipation in library activities. Library me- 
chanics were muddled due to purposeless 
organization, unsatisfactory classification sys- 
tem and borrowers card system. It was recom- 
mended that: 


(1) The library be moved to the main 
room to make it available at all times and 
to improve the pupils library habits. 

(2) The entire faculty participate in the 
selection of good reading material for adoles- 
cents. 

(3) A library service club be organized. 

(4) Certain parts of the library be more 
thoroughly culled. 


(5) Classroom reading be better integrated 
with the use of the library. 

(6) A strong effort to be made to inspire 
the boys and girls to enjoy reading and to 
increase their voluntary use of the library. 


By March 1943 the efforts of the teaching 
staff and pupils to improve the high school 
library in Blair had produced many impor- 
tant results. The change in the library situa- 
tion and in the use of the library may be well 
expressed in the following summarization 
essay by seniors in the Blair high school, 
dated March 15, 1943: 
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It’s the Improvements That Count! 


Aged and outdated books, much unused 
shelf space, inexperienced librarians, too many 
tables to invite loitering, badly organized 
reference books—these were only a few of 
the unfavorable conditions existing in the 
library department last year and during pre- 
vious years. Approximately one-fourth of the 
reading material was copyrighted during the 
1800's. These books were supplying inaccu- 
rate and harmful information to the high 
school students as well as adding unnecessary 
bulk to our collection. 

The library was supervised by various stu- 
dents who had more than their share of 
trouble to keep the library orderly when un- 
ambitious students came to “pass the time of 
day.” Even the teachers’ hourly check-ups 
couldn’t keep erasers and what-not from fly- 
ing through the air. 

“That noisy and gossipy library!” How 
many times did we hear that statement last 
year? 

“Shh! Shh! Will you please be quiet.” 
This would usually be the request of the 
student librarians. 


Do we hear that this year? I'll say not. 
The library now is a peaceful and quiet place 
for students to study. Let’s look into the new 
library and get a glimpse of its advantages 
over the one of other years. 

Our library this year is in the rear section 
of the assembly room. The books are 
arranged neatly on shelves, a desk is provided 
for the librarian, and tables and chairs are at 
hand. Since the out-dated books have been 
“weeded out” or destroyed, our entire collec- 
tion is more compact and concise. So, when 
we go to the library now, we go for the pur- 
pose of really getting something worth while. 

We receive twenty-five dollars worth of 
new books each month. Most of these books 
cover the various fields of reading materials. 
A new set of the World Book has been pur- 
chased. Usually, there would be a mad 
scramble to get the encyclopedia that was 
needed. Now with a greater assortment, 
there is a chance for most of the students to 
use them effectively. By obtaining a variety 
of source materials the students take a 
greater interest in the library, they become 
well-informed, and increase their reading 
ability and ambitions. 
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At the beginning of this year, the entire 
library was recataloged by the Senior English 
class and Miss Evenson. This was one of the 
outstanding improvements as our old catalog 
was almost impossible to use. Every library 
should have an up-to-date set of reference 
cards to enable the students and teachers to 
find the books and material needed. It is one 
of the necessary qualities of a well organized 
library. 

Each time a new group of books are ob- 
tained, we Seniors open them correctly, cata- 
log them by making author, title, subject, and 
shelf cards, put the number on the book with 
the stylus, then shellac it to preserve its 
covers. 

I believe the most interesting part of our 
new library is the bulletin board. The catchy 
slogans and appealing pictures can always 
hold one’s attention. For example, 

“Spring is Just Around the Corner and So 
Are Many Good Books.” Doesn’t that catch 
your eye? 

I think everyone in school agrees that our 
library has been greatly improved over last 
year’s. To those who have improved our 
library so efficiently, many thanks are given 
by the student body. 

By Doris HANSON 
LEVERE CHENOWETH 
Ira SWENSON 

Seniors in Blair High School 


In addition to the matters mentioned by 
the seniors, the committee makes note of 
mechanical improvements such as a new 
accession book record, a shelf list and the 
shellacking of all library books. It is noted 
also that the library situation in the grades 
is improving. 

A LETTER BY THE COMMITTEE LIBRARIAN TO 
THE SENIOR CLASS 


Dear Seniors: Do you ever read Arch 
Ward’s column in the Chicago Tribune called 
the “Wake of the News”? Jazbo of Old 
Dubuque is a frequent contributor to this 
column. One day this quip appeared, 

“There is a spot in every day 
That rates a little high, 
Mine was, when today, to my door, 
Came a home-baked apple pie.” 


March 15, 1943, had a spot that rated high 
for me when I received the summarization 
essay called “It’s the Improvements That 
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Count”, written by Doris Hanson, LaVere 
Chenoweth and Ira Swenson. 

It is one fine essay! May I congratulate 
you on the essay and express an appreciation 
of all the improvements you have made! 

Young people in Blair High are lucky, I 
believe, in having Mr. Peterson, Miss Even- 
son, your generous Board of Education, and 
last but not least your industrious selves. 

** * 

Under separate cover I am mailing you one 
of our books called Struggle Is Our Brother 
written by Gregor Felsen. I think it is a 
knockout, and I would like to suggest that 
Miss Evenson read aloud a chapter a day in 
your English class! Write and tell me how it 
impressed you! 

Again, thank you for my apple pie and 
may fine books always be a part of your 
lives!” 

Library improvement is difficult to reduce 
to statistics. The budget for all-school library 
books alone has been $500 a year for the last 
two years. Blair High School students have 
the reading habit so well ingrained that in a 
recent order of 17 new books placed on the 
shelves at noon, only two were left at dis- 
missal time, and this is repeated month after 
month. 


STUDENT ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 


A noteworthy learning experience engaged 
in by Blair High School pupils is found in 
panel discussions at assembly programs. 
These discussions deal with topics of general 
interest to all the high school pupils and are 
conducted by groups of pupils. In one of 
these discussions, for example, on March 6, 
1942, the topic was “World War II”. The 
panel group presented the background of the 
war as found in events following the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, the effects of the war upon 
individual and family life growing out of the 
departure of fathers and brothers for military 
service, the restriction of civilian transporta- 
tion, scarcity of consumer goods, increase in 
prices, the reduction of leisure time, the pur- 
chase of war bonds, increase in taxes, and the 
like. Steps to be taken by the nation, the 
community and by high school students to 
insure the effective prosecution of the war 
were discussed. There was special emphasis 
upon the place of agriculture in the war effort. 
The panel discussion concluded with a com- 
parison of democratic principles with those 
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of dictatorship to make students aware : { the 
ideals for which we are fighting. 

Other materials used for assembly pro- 

grams. 
(1) Student written and directed ; lays, 
These units tend to give students a hetter 
insight into drama than mere reading of other 
plays could do. 

(2) An annual event is the preseni.tion 
before the assembly of a sample business 
meeting in which some students carry on 
business and others listen while a narrator 
explains the proceedings and explains Roberts 
Rules. 

(3) Each society is given an annual assem- 
bly program which is used to present the 
society’s reason for being. The F.F.A. pre- 
sents typical farming programs and the 
F.H.A. presents sketches of its work. 

(4) Movies, while not a student activity, 
are used to condition attitudes. The 42-43 
series dealt with Pan-American relations. 


Errorts THat FAILED 


Not all projects attempted were successful. 
A few are listed below and the list is by no 
means complete. They present problems to 
be solved when circumstances are raore favor- 
able. 


1. The attempt to expand the twelve year 
English program into surrounding rural 
schools was a conspicuous failure, and 
the attempt to extend the program into 
the graded school was little more than 
embryonic. 

2. No concerted effort was made to tie the 
community and school closer together. 

3. The attempt to expand student forums 
into adult forums was not made. 

4. Very little concerted effort has been 
made to adapt elementary school work 
to the purposes recognized by the com- 
mittee. 


Problems for 1943-44 


1. Improvement of pupil guidance. 

2. Improvement in the elementary school 
(This problem will be especially impor- 
tant if the teacher shortage reduces the 
number of schools operating in the Blair 
area). 

3. Provision for better continuity in the 

school program and policies when new 

teachers are employed. 
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4. Continued work at projects under way. 
The English program will continue as 
the chief center of interest, with the 
first three problems mentioned here 
being developed in relation to it. 


CHAPTER VI 


CAMBRIDGE 
I. THE COMMUNITY AND ITS SCHOOLS 
IN 1940 


THE VILLAGE AND Its FARM COMMUNITY 


The village of Cambridge, Wisconsin, in 
1940 had a population of 800. West of the 
village the population was largely Norwegian 
and to the East it was German. The village 
itself was a mixture of these two nationality 
groups. There were nine churches in the area; 
six Lutheran, one Moravian, one Norwegian 
Methodist and one Presbyterian. 

The chief industry of the village was candy 
manufacturing. There was an_ especially 
active automobile garage maintaining a staff 
oi 6 salesmen. The village was also to some 
extent a resort center based upon the exist- 
ence of a small lake immediately adjoining 
the village limits. The main agricultural 
products of the area were tobacco, dairy 
products and peas. Tobacco was raised 
largely west of the village in the Norwegian 
population area. Dairying was an industry 
for the entire area. The land is rolling in 
character and very fertile. There is, however, 
a considerable amount of swamp land and 
some sandy land. 


SCHOOL FINANCES AND EQUIPMENT 


The high school district was slightly larger 
than the village. 75% of the high school en- 
rollment was tuition pupils drawn from a 
radius of seven miles about the village. 
Pupils were transported in three buses, two 
owned by the school district and one by a 
rural transport district. 

The assessed valuation of the district was 
$595,000 which had been found adequate as 
a tax base for the construction of buildings 
and the purchase of capital equipment. One 
of the closed rural districts had also con- 
tributed capital equipment to the Cambridge 
District. Local organizations such as the 
American Legion and the Commercial Club 
had sufficient interest in the school to provide 
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funds for some capital equipment in addition 
to that furnished by taxation. The annual 
tax appropriation for school purposes was 
$7500 with total expenditures for the preced- 
ing year of $24,166. The total income from 
tuition pupils was $7000. The per pupil tui- 
tion rate was $87.86 for high school and 
$40.46 for elementary pupils. 

The elementary school and high school 
were housed together in one main building 
forty years old, in reasonably good condition 
considering its age. In 1938 an excellent 
gymnasium and community hall was con- 
structed as an addition to the old building. 
Four rooms were devoted to grade school 
work and five to the high school. 

The new gymnasium with a size of 76’ x 
59’ was adequate for basketball and other in- 
door activities but had very little gymnastic 
equipment. The school campus had an area 
of four acres which provided adequate out- 
door space. This space had not been devel- 
oped except for baseball. There was no play- 
ground equipment. There was a large study 
hall with a seating capacity of 130 pupils. 
The only toilet rooms were in the basement. 
They were adequate in size and were kept up 
as well as the condition of the building per- 
mitted. There was a hot air heating plant 
which was functioning satisfactorily. 

The village had no public library. The 
school had a library of 2160 books opening 
off from the main study hall. It had a seating 
capacity of 12 pupils and was open for use 
throughout the school day. 


THE ScHOOL POPULATION 


The enrollment in the grades was 107 and 
in the high school 129. There were 28 tuition 
pupils in the grades coming from closed rural 
districts. The high school had 89 tuition 
pupils. 

Six of the high school graduates of 1940, 
or 30% of the total number, undertook fur- 
ther education in some type of school. Of 
those graduates not attending other educa- 
tional institutions, 10% left for employment 
in larger communities. Practically all gradu- 
ates went on to school or found some type 


of employment. 
THE TEACHING STAFF 


There were four grade teachers and six 
high school teachers. The principal had a 
separate office conveniently located and of 
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good size. He had no clerical help except that 
provided by the NYA. The teachers likewise 
depended upon the NYA students for clerical 
assistance. 


Tue INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM 


The extra curricular activities of the school 
included athletics, music, forensics and a 
variety of school clubs. 


There had been no provision by the school 
for adult education or evening classes. 


Two years of agriculture were taught but 
the courses were not under the Smith—Hughes 
Plan. There were no evening courses in 
Agriculture and no_ supervised summer 
projects. The teacher did, however, make use 
of farm projects during the winter. There was 
no farm shop although a shop with a small 
amount of equipment was available for the 
use of students and for general repair work 
about the school. Home Economics was not 
taught prior to 1940. 

The school had a good music program in- 
cluding band and chorus. Pupils might earn 
4 credit each year in music. 


There was a four-year commercial course 
including typing, shorthand, business prac- 
tice and bookkeeping. Fourteen typewriters 
were in use. The commercial work followed 
the pattern commonly found in Wisconsin. 


There was an adequately equipped science 
room. Science subjects taught were general 
science, biology, and chemistry. Geography 
was also included as a combination of 
physical and cultural geography. 


Grade 9 


English English 
Citizenship World History 
General Science 


Business Practice 
Home Economics 


TABLE VIII 
CAMBRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL CuURRICULUM—1940 
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II. NEW VENTURES IN COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION 


INTRODUCING HoME ECONOMICS 


With the opening of the school yer in 
September 1940, a course in Home Econ: mics 
was introduced into the Cambridge High 
School. The equipping of the Home Econom- 
ics quarters at once became a community 
project. In addition to the equipment fur- 
nished by the school board, local business 
men’s clubs and service organizations con- 
tributed equipment. One of the closed rural 
school districts, transporting children to Cam- 
bridge, purchased several hundred dollars 
worth of equipment and put it into the Cam- 
bridge school for the use of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department. 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMMUNITY SURVEY 


A second major project which was initiated 
immediately was that of a comprehensive 
community survey by the oth grade social 
studies class under the leadership of the social 
studies teacher. The oth grade class centered 
its year’s work about a program of becoming 
acquainted with Cambridge and its surround- 
ing farm territory. This project is described 
in detail in chapter 12 of this report. 


DISCOVERY OF SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


It became evident early in the year that 
the following problems must receive special 
attention: 

(1) A number of pupils showed a distinct 
lack of cooperative attitude and good be- 
havior in classes and especially during the 
noon hour. 

(2) The library was in need of improve- 
ment in several particulars. There were many 


Grade 11 Grade 12 
English Englis 
U. S. History Social Problems 
phy Chemistry 


Home Economics 


Agriculture Agriculture 
Home Economics Bookkeeping 
Typing Typing 
Stenography Stenography 


Required 
Electives 
Home Economics Geomet 
10. 
Agriculture 
Typing 
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old text books and obsolete volumes on the 
shelves. Many books were in poor and un- 
sightly physical condition. The physical 
appearance and convenience of the library 
were seriously in need of improvement. It 
was not attractive to students and they were 
not reading extensively. The library con- 
tained an undue proportion of selections more 
suitable to adults than to high school pupils. 
The magazine selection was inadequate and 
mediocre in quality. 

(3) While some difficulties with the build- 
ing were caused by its age, there were in- 
stances of faulty maintenance. Janitorial 
services left much to be desired, especially in 
the newer part of the building containing the 
gymnasium and dressing rooms. 

(4) Additional equipment was needed in 
the music room. 

(5) There was lack of adequate provision 
for the orderly and sanitary care of outer 
clothing of pupils. 

(6) While the teaching staff was of gener- 
ally good quality and there were instances of 
exceptionally good teaching, there were diffi- 
culties with one or more young inexperienced 
teachers. 

To develop suggestions for improvement, 
members of the committee visited the com- 
munity and met frequently with the supervis- 
ing principal and his teaching staff who dis- 
played a fine spirit of cooperation at all 
times. Minor improvements occurred from 
time to time, but the chief accomplishment 
of the year was found in the development of 
a comprehensive plan of action for the school 
year 1941-42. The community survey under- 
taken by the gth grade social studies class 
proved to be an especially helpful center of 
interest for pupils and a source of inspiration 
for the development of ideas for the improve- 
ment of the school. 


A ScHoot-CoMMUNITY DINNER 


On May 20, 1941, the year’s work was re- 
viewed at a joint dinner meeting attended by 
eighteen members of the Committee on Rural 
Community High Schools, the Cambridge 
teaching staff, the school board, the county 
superintendent and supervising teacher and 
several interested residents of Cambridge. 
This dinner was prepared and served by the 
Home Economics class. Following the dinner, 
twenty-five pupils of the Cambridge high 
school joined with the conference group. They 
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were members of the student council, officers 
of the various student organizations and sey. 
eral members of the freshman class who had 
been participating in the community survey, 
Their grasp of school problems and their sug- 
gestions were especially helpful. The Presi- 
dent of the class of 1941 had prepared for 
presentation a summary of improvements 
made in the Cambridge schools during his 
period of attendance in high school, together 
with recommendations for improvements to 
be made when opportunity presented itself. 
He had, of course, received assistance from 
the supervising principal and the teaching 
staff but his suggestions clearly reflected his 
own thinking. They are included here in part 
to show the problems to be solved by the 
school during succeeding years and in part to 
show the character of thinking of which a 
high school senior is capable when properly 
motivated: 


Cambridge Public Schools 


(Prepared by Donald Rump}, President of 
Class of 1941) 

I. Improvements which have been made dur- 

ing the last four years. 

1. Addition of one teacher to the faculty. 

2. Introduced Home Economics to the 
curriculum. 

3. Built one of the finest gymnasiums for 
a school of its size in the state of Wis- 
consin. Finest in its present league. 

4. Installed 3 stoker furnaces to replace 
hand coal shoveling. 

5. Added a new ventilating system. 

6. Introduced manual training to agricul- 
ture students. 

7. Redecorated the building. 

8. Built a more spacious library. 

9 

° 


. Remodeled grade rooms. 
. Purchased a new lathe, hand saw, and 
sanding machine. 
11. Provided a sound-motion picture ma- 
chine with public address system, along 
with a recording and play-back 


machine. 

12. Built new showers and lavatories for 
girls and boys. 

13. Introduced physical education for all 
students. 

14. New lighting system placed in all 
rooms. 

15. Purchase of a number of new type- 
writers. 
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10. 


Addition of a new recess and class bell 
system. 


. Purchased a ditto machine as well as a 


mimeograph. 


. New seating facilities in some rooms. 
. 375 new steel chairs for gymnasium 


for plays, concerts, movies, etc. 


. Stage equipment for plays. 
. Addition of Cue Club, G.A.A., and 


Home Economics Club. 


. More direct cooperation of students 


and faculty through Student Council. 


. Purchased some new window shades. 
. Developed a more effective chemistry 


laboratory. 


. Adoption of the policy of renting text 


books in all grades and high school. 


. Addition of two school buses for trans- 


porting rural students, athletic teams, 
and for educational field trips. 


. Developed a new football field with 


lighting for night playing. 


. Purchase of new football equipment 


and basketball suits. 


. Introduction of new report card system 


in grade schools. 


. Less faculty rule and more cooperation. 
. New books in all grades. 

. More outside work in speech. 

. Development of new methods of study 


—throwing out old fashioned ideas. 


. Community survey of Cambridge 


school area during 1940-41. 


. Idea of pageant commencements. 
. Study of current topics. 
. Addition of the finest glee club the 


school has had, operettas and concerts. 


. More school social doings. 
. Files for all teachers. 
. More cooperation and interest between 


school and townspeople. 


. Added boxing to sports program. 
. Senior annual added to that class as a 


project. 


II. Improvements which should be made 


when finances permit. 


I. 
2. 


3. 


4. 
5. 


New window shades for all rooms. 

A new lawn, more shrubbery on 
premises. 

A more modern library—up to date 
books. 

More blackboard space in high school. 
sg strict supervision over school 
awn. 


6. 


coon 
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Remove stones on athletic field—im- 
prove baseball diamond. 


. New baseball uniforms and equipment. 
. More complete and enlarged Manual 


Training Department for all students. 


. Boys’ home economics class—during 


school hours. 


. Lockers for all students. 
. New coat racks, if lockers are impos- 


sible. 


. Addition of a foreign language—prob- 


ably Latin. 


. New books for bookkeeping. 
. Use of gymnasium more extensively. 
. New window panes in home economics 


room. 


. Better library supervision. 


. Equipped study rooms. 
. Modern pictures, as well as better care 


of old ones. 


. Cooperation of colleges and universi- 


ties as to studying applicable to Fresh- 
man study at such an institution. 


. Free text book system in school. 
. Mechanics division added to curric- 


ulum. 


. New main room clock. 
. Fire drills more often. 
. New fire escapes on east and west of 


building. 


. Better lighting over boys down stairs 


coat rack, as well as in entrance to 
girls’ lavatory. 


. New pipes for furnace where needed. 
. Removal of bell on top of school house. 
. Cement in rock walls where the present 


ones are—and removal of section where 
baseball field is. 


. Sand pile where children now play in 


dust and dirt. Sand is in huge veins 
about one to two feet down. 


. Student-teacher chats. 

. More lectures along with movies. 

. C.HLS. Band. 

. New desks for teachers. 

. More teaching through experiments, 


less from books. 


. Industrial arts, as well as commercial 


arts. 


. More indoor recreations. 
. Boys recreation room, cards, ping 


pong, checkers, chess, and other games. 


. Short course in first aid, driving rules, 


art, and health. 
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39. Magazines of every type—picture sci- 
ence, photography, mechanics, out- 
door, girls, boys, educational, etc. 

40. School purchase socks and shoes for 
sports. 

41. Rebuild play ground with swings, 
slide, and teeter-totter. 

42. Add track to outside sports. 

43. Extend hot water system to all lava- 
tories. 

44. More baseball competition. 

45. Build a tennis court on campus. 

46. Enlarge grade library, teach more 

illustrated subjects as clay modeling, 

art, wood work, etc. 


Noon Hour ProsBLeMs oF Pupit Conpuct 


When the school year opened in Septem- 
ber 1941, plans had been made for meeting 
the problem of student conduct by the 
formation of a student council and the intro- 
duction of a noon activity program. A part 
of the noon problem had arisen from the fact 
that a large number of tuition pupils either 
brought their lunch to school or bought 
lunches in town. Many of these tuition pupils 
after consuming the lunch they carried with 
them had a small amount of money to spend 
in town to supplement their lunch. They 
added to the discipline problem by wandering 
about the streets. Beginning in 1941, the stu- 
dents under the direction of the teacher of 
Home Economics carried through an exten- 
sive noon hunch program. 


CamBripce HicH ScHoot Noon 
LUNCH PROGRAM 


This year (1941-42) Cambridge High 
School has a very extensive noon lunch pro- 
gram. The whole project is carried on by 
students under the direction of the teacher 
of home economics. 

The federal government furnishes many of 
the foods from the surplus marketing com- 
modities. These foods are supplemented by 
purchases made by the Home Economics 
department from the local stores. 

About 45 high school students and about 
35 grade students are fed each day. 

Four students, 2 boys and 2 girls serve on 
the noon lunch committee. Each committee 
serves one week. These boys and girls pur- 
chase the food, prepare and serve the food, 
collect the money, wash the dishes, clean the 
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kitchen and pay the bills. This committee 
also makes a weekly report to the office. This 
report includes the number served, receipts, 
foods purchased, bills paid and the profit or 
loss. 

The profit or loss varies each week, usually 
between 18 and 24 cents. One week there was 
a loss of 20 cents; another week there was a 
profit of $2.25. The profits of one week off- 
set the losses of the previous week. 

Dishwashing for a group of 80 people is a 
problem but the cooperation of student com- 
mittees has been splendid. 

Articles on nutrition are prepared by 
members of the Home Economics classes and 
are published in the Cambridge News each 
week. These articles contain the menu for the 
following week and suggestions for foods 
which would supplement lunches carried by 
students from home. 


The following list of rules prepared as re- 
minders for the members of the committees 
gives an idea of the varied activities and 
duties of the student workers: 


Reminders for Hot Lunch 


1. Prepare two trays for service to grades 
—13 meals for primary room—z2o for inter- 
mediate room. 

2. Serve primary room at 11:30. 

3. Serve intermediate room at 11:50. 

4. One girl and one boy for each room. 

5. Arrange time so that people serving pri- 
mary room have finished in time to serve H. S. 

ple. 

6. Alternate serving each day so the same 
two are not serving the same grade each day. 

7. One person be cashier for the week. 

8. One person check all units for week. 

. g. All dish towels must be washed and 
hung up neatly when finished with dishes. 

10. Floor must be swept after service. 

11. Wipe all service tables and working 
areas with a damp cloth. 

12. Sinks must be cleaned with cleanser 
before leaving lab. 

13. Report must be handed in at end of 
each week stating: 

a. Total number served each day. 
b. Receipts and expenditures. 

c. Menus for week. 

d. People serving. 

e. Bills attached to report. 


‘ 
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14. All bills must be paid by people serving. 
15. Check all cupboards and drawers to see 


that equipment is in proper places. 
CaMBRIDGE Noon Activity CoUNCIL 


As a result of a unit on recreation, the 
social problems class in the Cambridge High 
School developed a noon activity program. 
A questionnaire given to the student body 
showed that about 66 out of 86 rural students 
went down town at noon. With this as a 
starting point a discussion began on the pos- 
sibilities of a noon activity program. 

Various methods of administering the pro- 
gram were discussed and the class selected 
three possible types of governing bodies, 
namely: Noon Commission, Senior Commit- 
tee, Mayor and Council. The student body 
when asked to vote on those three chose the 
Mayor Council. It was decided that the 
mayor might be selected from any class and 
that the Commission should be made up of 
two members from each class. 

Nominations were made and a school elec- 
tion carried on. 

Using the suggestions from the ques- 
tionnaire on what students would like to do 
at noon as a basis, the Mayor and Council 
worked out a program of activity for each 
day in the week. Under the direction of the 
coach, a program of intramural sports was 
developed for two days each week. One day 
is reserved for girls’ intramural sports. A 
large group participates in group singing 
under the direction of the music instructor. 
Dancing is enjoyed one day and sometimes 
two days a week. The game room is open 
every day for those who wish to play, but 
one day is designated as game day. On that 
day prizes are awarded winners. Candy bars 
are sold to finance the program. Regular 
meetings of the noon council are held and the 
members of the student body are urged to 
make suggestions to their representatives. 
Each member of the council is responsible 
for the supervision of some activity. One boy 
volunteered to take care of setting up the 
sound machine and playing the records for 
the dancing. Another supervises the game 
room. The treasurer is a very busy person. 
Detailed minutes are kept in the secretary’s 
book of all proceedings. 

After the noon program had been operating 
for three weeks, the noon council decided to 
poll the students to get reactions on the pro- 
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gram. Three questions were asked: “Do you 
enjoy the noon program?” “What suggestions 
do you have for its improvement?”, “Is there 
anything that you would eliminate from the 
program of activities?” Some of the sugges- 
tions were as follows: ping pong tables, more 
games, committee for dancing lessons, skating 
and sliding facilities. No one wanted any 
features eliminated. 


SoME REFLECTIONS ON THE NOON 
ACTIVITY PROGRAM ! 


The whole program has worked better 
because it was student promoted, student 
planned, student administered rather than 
faculty promoted, planned and administered. 

Some of the comments made at noon coun- 
cil meetings: “The students all think it’s 
swell.” “I had an errand down town this noon 
and I bet you couldn’t have found five kids 
down there’’ (instead of 66). A few years ago 
we had regulations forbidding village children 
from returning to school before 12:45 at 
noon. They were a nuisance in the building. 


Teachers policed the doors to keep them out. . 


Now we invite and encourage these children 
to return early so that they may enjoy the 
activities and participate in the fun. 

The program has not proved an added 
burden to any of the teachers. The coach 
goes to his lunch at 11:30 so that he can 
return early. The other teachers are on duty 
one day each week. 

We do need a larger game room or several 
rooms and more tables. On game day the 
game room is packed. 

The following is a weekly schedule for noon 
activities : 

Monday—Boys sports. 

Tuesday—Dance. 

Wednesday—Boy’s sports, Grades use our 

table games. 

Thursday—Dance or Girls’ sports. 

Friday—Grades use gym, Game day 

(Prizes—tournament), Music—commu- 
nity singing. 


Typing room supervised each noon; library 
supervised each noon. 


ENGLISH AND THE LIBRARY 


The teaching of English and the improve- 
ment of the library were made special objects 
of attention. The physical condition of the 
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library was completely made over by culling 
of out-of-date books, repairing volumes not 
in good condition, improving the cataloging 
and card index system, revising the list of 
magazines and adding many new books of 
direct interest to high school pupils. A literary 
club was formed which took great pride in 
its work and was very helpful in initiating 
improvements and maintaining library serv- 
ices. In the English classes the pupils’ atti- 
tudes changed from dislike and disorderliness 
to interest and enthusiasm. 


As an example of the work in language, we 
may refer to a manual entitled, “English for 
Americans,” prepared by the Junior English 
class with the assistance of members of the 
advanced typing class. This manual deals 
with the usage problems of most interest to 
high school pupils, in language which they 
can understand. It was mimeographed and is 
used successfully in the writing activities 
throughout the high school. 


EXAMPLES OF SCHOOL CHANGES 


The community survey, which had been 
initiated during 1940-41, was continued in 
1941-43 by the oth, roth and 11th grade 
classes and remained a center of great interest 
for the pupils. 


In the Fall of 1942 further changes had 
occurred in the teaching staff. A special loss 
was the departure for a better position of the 
teacher who had been in charge of the com- 
munity study. The school, however, continued 
working actively at its problems and con- 
tinued to show progress. Special adaptations 
were, of course, being made because of the 
war situation. These changes will be referred 
to in Chapter 14 of this report. 


Some of the changes in the status of the 
school may be summed up in comments made 
by a committee member as a result of a visit 
on March 9g, 1943: 


(1) High quality work is being done by 
the pupils. They come to class with their 
work well prepared. Good work habits are 
being developed. Student cooperation and 
teacher-pupil relationships are excellent. 

(2) Great improvement has been made in 
the effectiveness of the high school library. 
A rather liberal supply of good books and 
magazines is available and they are being 


used to good advantage. 
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(3) An excellent hot lunch program is in 
operation conducted very effectively by stu- 
dent help. This cooperative enterprise has 
definite educational value. 


(4) Curriculum adjustments to meet war 
needs are being made. 


CHANGES IN THE CAMBRIDGE HIGH ScHooL 
LIBRARY 1941-1942 


1. With the help of the committee library 
member, culling was begun. An out-of- 
date encyclopedia and several books too 
badly worn for binding were discarded. 
Others of a pedagogical nature were re- 
moved to the teachers’ reference shelf. 


2. A library club, composed of nine book- 
conscious girls, was organized. 


3. Book Week was observed with a poster 
contest for which prizes were awarded in 
each high school group. The main fea- 
ture was the inspiring book talk by Mrs. 
Ryan, who brought with her the books 
which she discussed. We were privileged 
to keep these for six weeks. Several 
proved to be so popular that they were 
later purchased for our own library. 


4. An attempt was started to make the 
library more attractive. Boys in shop 
built an easy reading chair with just the 
right slant. Cheese tubs were purchased 
for thirty cents each from a local factory. 
Padded and covered with bright washable 
material, they were placed in spots where 
one might want to drop down and- browse 
a bit. They move all over the library, a 
favorite rendezvous being the magazine 
files corner. 


5. New books on vocations, travel, aero- 
nautics, vocational and historical fiction 
were added. The Board of Education, 
finding that the library was no longer the 
hang-out, was very willing to appropriate 
funds for magazines, books, and a daily 
paper. 

6. During Courtesy Week in September, the 
club members started a courtesy scrap- 
book. 

7. The library was for the first time in the 
history of the school represented in the 
Homecoming grade. 

8. Members of the library club sponsored a 
movie to earn funds. 
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Reapinc Cozy Nook. 
7th and 8th Grades. 


9. Each club member had a certain period 
in the library. While the girls were taught 
the mechanical side of library work, such 
as shelving, mending, and keeping circu- 
lation records, they also learned, by 
doing, to recommend books, to maintain 
comfortable order, not military discipline, 
and to arrange book and bulletin board 
displays which will create an interest in 
reading. 


. In May, eleven new members were taken 
into the club. Each worked as a library 
apprentice with an old member during 
the remaining weeks of school. 


. A teachers’ monthly bulletin was sent out. 
This was later dropped because of the 
paper shortage. When it is resumed in 
1943, it will be issued weekly—one sheet 
only. 


. A clipping service was organized, with an 
NYA worker in charge. Daily papers and 
magazines to be discarded were checked 
by the library for articles which the 
teachers might use in their classes. These 


were filed in folders, one for each high 
school teacher, and distributed once a 
month. 


. The librarian started keeping a scrap 


book of library ideas —pictures and 
articles which can be used in library 
work. Originally intended for her own use, 
it became a reference for club members, 
who consult it for ideas. 


. Two picture scrapbooks were made for 


the Orthopedic Hospital. 


. A teachers’ reading shelf was set up in 


the teachers’ room. Books included 
Yankee Reporter, donated by Mrs. Ryan. 


. Circulation records at the close of each 


month showed a gain in reading done. 
Due to careful records kept by the stu- 
dent librarians, fewer books walked away. 
The library became orderly, not militarily 
so, for it then defeats its purpose; how 
tragic to find something really fun in 
your reading and not dare to share it with 
the person sitting beside you! 
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1. A constitution for the library club was 


drawn up by an appointed committee. 
Each member received a copy; each 
prospective new member had an oppor- 
tunity to read the constitution before 
joining. Officers were again elected and 
bi-monthly meetings were carried on in 
parliamentary procedure. 

. A Book Week poster contest was held— 
all high school classes eligible for prizes. 
Noteworthy here is the interest shown by 
the 7th and 8th grade students under the 
direction of Miss Hazel Paulson. Very 
original Book Week posters were made, 
and these students wrote and presented 
a Book Week play, in which each took 
the part of a favorite book character. 
The play was given with members of the 
Junior English class as audience. The 
posters were borrowed and placed in the 
high school library for a special exhibit 
later in the year. 

. We were pleased to have Mrs. Ryan 
speak to the high school and Grades 7-8 
during Book Week on personalities re- 
vealed through biography and autobiog- 
raphy. 

. A large book order was granted, not only 
to the high school, but also to the grades. 
They felt that this was laying reading 
foundations where they should start—at 
the very beginning. 

. We were fortunate to receive a new bul- 
letin board, a book rack, display table, 
charging desk and two library tables. 

. Members of the club made colorful cot- 
ton draperies at a cost of less than four 
dollars. In order to conserve precious 
reading light, the five large windows were 
treated as one, with side draperies and 
valance. Potted plants helped to brighten 
the windows. 

. The public used the library more. As 
there is no public library in Cambridge, 
reference work is done in the high school 
library. One problem for next year is to 
purchase references which can be used for 
both high school students and the public. 
. A weekly “Between the Book Ends” Col- 
umn in the Blu-ite Bule, which is printed 
weekly as a part of the local paper, 
helped to keep the community aware of 
what was taking place in their school 
library. 
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g. Club members received splendid co: \pera- 


tion from the community in the \ ictory 
Book and Magazine Campaign. Sooks 
went to the Madison Free Library while 
magazines were taken directly i) the 
Madison USO. 


. Two new hand dictionaries and ar atlas 


were added. 


. The librarian visited at Hancock, and 


there received many helpful ideas, chief 
among them being the organization of 
grade libraries on the same scale as those 
in high school, in order to familiarize 
students with classification of reading 
material. 


. Our library was visited during the year 


by several members of the State Depart- 
ment, the University, teachers from John- 
son Creek, Oregon, and Whitewater. 


. The club sponsored two movies and sold 


yarn lapel gadgets to earn money. 


. Christmas in the library included bulletin 


board and book exhibits and decorations 
planned and put up by club members. 


. The library was asked by Miss Helen 


Butler, of the American Library Associa- 
tion, to make a report of its activities. 
These were later summarized in_ the 
W.E.A. Journal. 


. At a party in the Spring, twenty new 


members joined the club. At this time 
bronze pins in the shape of open books 
with C.H.S. engraved across them were 
given our six senior club members in 
recognition of their invaluable services in 
the Blu-ite Librarian’s Club. 


. One of our most interested library occu- 


pants this year was a little freshman boy, 
born without arms. Using his toes with 
all the dexterity with which we use our 
fingers, he is one of the best students in 
school. His interest in books and displays 
is very great. When Donnie’s face lights 
up with pleasure at the sight of fresh 
material on the bulletin board and he 
swings his right foot above his head to 
grasp the latest science magazine and 
places it between his shoulder and his 
ear, where he carries it to his special desk 
and settles down happily, the Librarian 
needs no other commendation. Reading 
has carried Donnie far away from sordid 
things. Through books, he is one of us. 
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Several valuable donations were made to 
the library by a former teacher. A local 
doctor keeps us supplied with back copies 
of magazines. 


. At the close of school the librarian and 


club members worked out a summer read- 
ing project. Based on army ranks, the 
project enables each participant to re- 
ceive credit in English for reading done 
during the summer. Honors earned are 
to be awarded during Book Week and 
special credit is being given in English. 


. At the close of the school year, the libra- 


rian was asked to take over the summer 
work of reorganizing the grade, high 
school and text libraries. This has been 
done with culling, cleaning, re-lettering 
and varnishing of all books. Each grade 
room now has its own library, with shelf 
list and card catalog. An effort will be 
made to extend the reading corner idea 
begun in Grades 7-8, throughout the 
other grade rooms. 


Circulation records showed a marked 
change, not only in the amount of read- 
ing done, but in the quality. Vocational 
reading is still a high favorite with the 
girls, while the boys are interested in all 
types dealing with the armed forces. 


The influence of wider and more care- 
fully balanced reading is shown in oral 
and written work. The discipline prob- 
lem, very serious in 1940, has diminished, 
partly because most of the students have 
found something better to do with their 
leisure time. A careful regard for school 
property and an appreciation of pleasant 
surroundings are noticeable throughout 
the school. Especially do we find students 
reluctant to mutilate that which they 
have helped to create. Growing plants, 
good pictures, pottery, comfortable sur- 
roundings—all have helped to make the 
Cambridge High School library a school 
center around which revolve the count- 
less activities of a rural Wisconsin high 
school in a world at war. 


Problems for 1943-44 


. To build, equip, and maintain a museum. 


At this writing the project is well ad- 
vanced. A former teacher living in Cam- 
bridge offered her assistance in the 


Io. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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project. Pupils’ parents and teachers con- 
tributed. Four well-filled cases are now 
on display in the first-floor hall. 


. To build and equip a playground for the 


elementary grades. The project has been 
partially completed. The cement retain- 
ing walls have been constructed. The 
O.P.A. freezing of playground surfacing 
has held up final construction. 


. To regrade and seed the athletic field and 


construct an asphalt outdoor basketball 
and tennis court. 


. To redecorate the interior building walls 


and ceiling. 


. To purchase new desk, chairs, and tables 


for the office. The board has voted to buy 
steel equipment when available. 


. To replace the stairway on the east side 


of the building. 


. To hold semi-monthly faculty meetings. 
. To improve the testing program in both 


grades and high school. 


. To improve the physical fitness program 


for both boys and girls. 


To aid government agencies whenever 
possible in any school program, such as 
Junior Red Cross, Stamp and Bond sales, 
Scrap Drives. 

To bring about a more effective correla- 
tion between the three Freshmen subjects: 
English, business practice, and citizen- 
ship. 

To improve the noon-hour activity pro- 
gram. It has lost in effectiveness as a 
result of the abandonment of the noon 
lunch program. 

To reinstate the noon lunch program. The 
new basis for federal aids for lunches and 
the change in the home economics teacher 
have temporarily upset the former plan. 

To secure the aid of community organiz- 
ations in setting up a “Youth Center” 
outside of school. A recreation survey by 
the senior social studies class shows the 
need. Men’s organizations, such as the 
Chamber of Commerce and American 
Legion have disbanded or become in- 
active. 
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CHAPTER VII 


CAMPBELLSPORT 


I. THE COMMUNITY AND ITS SCHOOLS 
IN 1940 


THE VILLAGE AND Its FARM COMMUNITY 


The village of Campbellsport, Wisconsin, 
in 1940 had a population of 1094. In the vil- 
lage and surrounding territory the nationality 
background was German. There were seven 
churches in the area—three Catholic, one 
Lutheran, one Reformed, one Methodist and 
one Baptist. The population was about 50% 
Catholic. There was a large Catholic convent 
in the town. 

The chief industries of the village were an 
Italian cheese factory and a milk trucking 
company. The main agricultural products of 
the area were dairy products, peas and sugar 
beets. These products were raised generally 
in the whole area. The land is rolling and of 
fairly good fertility with some gravel hills, 
swamp land, sandy land and lakes. The 
Kettle-Moraine area begins about five miles 
east of town with several lakes and much 
swamp area. 


SCHOOL FINANCES AND EQUIPMENT 


The high school district boundaries in- 
cluded approximately three-fifths of the vil- 
lage. The remainder of the village was organ- 
ized as a separate common school district 
providing elementary education only. There 
were three parochial schools in the area, all 
of them Catholic. These parochial schools 
had an enrollment of nearly 300 elementary 
pupils. The high school enrolled graduates of 
15 elementary rural schools lying outside the 
village. The school did not own or operate 
buses but assisted in arranging loads for 
older boys in the schools who acted as drivers 
of private cars. Tuition pupils came from a 
distance of about three miles in one direction 
to seven miles in the other. They constituted 
74% of the high school enrollment. 

The assessed valuation of the high school 
district was $701,368. This tax base was 
stretched to the limit by the construction of 
the new building in 1937. The annual tax 
appropriation for school purposes was $5050. 
The total expenditures for the preceding year 
were $15,451.07. The income from tuition 
pupils was $8875.14. The per pupil tuition 
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rate was $103.54 for high school pup |s and 
$49.91 for elementary pupils. 

The school had one main building three 
years old. This building housed both ¢'emep- 
tary and secondary work. Two room~ were 
devoted to grade school work and seven to 
high school. The general condition «f the 
building was excellent as should be expected 
of a new building. 

The school gymnasium was a speci! fea- 
ture of the new building. It was 56’ x 79’ in 
size and extended almost completely along 
one side of the main corridor of the building. 
It had little gymnastic equipment but was 
well adapted for use for school gatherings, 
concerts and dramatics. The school campus 
had an area of séven acres with provision for 
baseball and football. The play ground had 
swings, merry-go-round and teeter totters, 

There was no separate study hall, which 
created a study problem since all class rooms 
were in use for instructional purposes during 
most periods of the day. Toilet rooms were 
new, modern and adequate in size. There was 
a low pressure steam heating plant which 
functioned well. 

The village had a public library which 
made books available to all. people in the 
school area. The school library contained 
1200 books. There was no separate library 
room. Most of the books were housed in the 
English room and others were distributed 
throughout class rooms. The English room 
was available for library study during three 
periods of the school day. 


THE ScHooL POPULATION 


There were 82 tuition pupils in the total 
high school enrollment of 110. The grade 
school enrollment was 51, five of whom were 
tuition pupils. 

Twelve of the high school graduates of 
1940 or approximately 30% undertook fur- 
ther education in some type of school. Of 
those graduates not attending other educa- 
tional institutions, 25% left for employment 
in larger cities. 


THE TEACHING STAFF 


There were two elementary and six high 
school teachers. The principal had a separate 
office of good size and location. His clerical 
help was limited to NYA assistance. The 
teachers likewise received some assistance 
from NYA students. 
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Tue HicH ScHOOL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


The school had a well-developed program 
of extra curricular activities including foren- 
sics, an annual operetta, dramatics, music 
concerts, Christmas program, camera club, 
baseball, track, basketball and six-man foot- 
ball. There had been no evening classes or 
adult education program in the community. 


Vocational agriculture had not existed pre- 
viously in this school but was being intro- 
duced in 1940. When the program is well 
developed, it will include the four years of 
vocational agriculture. The farm shop will 
be located in a frame building detached from 
the main structure. It will be adequately 
equipped. 

Home economics was not included in the 
school’s program. 

The school had a well developed program 
in music including band, orchestra, chorus 
and class room instruction. Students might 
earn 4 credit per year in music. Music prac- 
tice was carried on on the stage of the gym- 
nasium which was partially soundproofed in 
relation to the class rooms. 

There was a four-year commercial course 
including typing, short hand, bookkeeping 
and junior business training. Sixteen type- 
writers were in use. The commercial work 
followed the pattern commonly found in 
Wisconsin. 

There was an adequately equipped science 
room. Science subjects taught were general 
science, biology, chemistry and physics. 


Grade 9 Grade 10 
General Business Algebra 
Citizenship World History 
Crop Husbandry Shorthand 
usic Appreciation Typing 
& Harmony (% cr.) An Husbandry 


TABLE IX 
CAMPBELLSPORT HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM, 1940 


Electives 
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II. NEW VENTURES IN COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION 


CURRICULUM PROBLEMS 


Vocational agriculture was being introduced 
in the high school in the fall of 1940 at the 
beginning of the committee’s work. The new 
teacher of vocational agriculture proved to be 
an excellent choice. Through the committee 
he was provided with special advice and his 
work began to be immediately successful. 
His relations with the farming community 
have proved to be excellent throughout the 
three years of the cooperative program. 


Improvements in the commercial course 
were recognized as being desirable, but there 
has been a change in the commercial teacher 
each year and not much has been accom- 
plished by way of improvement. The course 
continues to follow the usual outline of such 
courses in the state. 


The desirability of home economics in the 
curriculum has been recognized but its intro- 
duction has been delayed for lack of space 
in which to house a program. 


During the first year of the committee’s 
activity, especially good work was being done 
in conservation in the Biology course. When 
the Biology teacher left to become county 
superintendent, this work suffered and has 
never been fully re-established. 


The desirability of a well planned program 
of health education in the school has been 
recognized. Some suggestions for the develop- 
ment of such a program have been made, but 
improvements have been few in number. 


Required 
Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 
English English English 
Genera! Science Biology American History 


Grade 11 Grade 12 
Geometry English 
Adv. Typing Bookkeeping 
Adv. Shorthand Soc. & Econ. 
Farm Mechanics Farm Mechanics 
Chemistry Chemistry 
Consumer Sci. (alternated with 
Physics) 
Consumer Science 
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Stupy AND Work Hasits 


The study habits of pupils at Campbells- 
have caused concern but the solution to 
the difficulty has not been found. The new 
building is so constructed that there is no 
study hall outside of individual classrooms. 
The room which is not in use for a class is 
ysed as study room, which therefore varies 
with every period of the day. Except when 
the English room happens to be the study 
room pupils do not have free access to library 
books, magazines and reference materials. 
Plans are now (Nov. 1943) being considered 
for possible alterations in the English room to 
make the library accessible at all times. 


PROBLEMS 


The school is without a central library or 
study hall. A pleasant, modern English class- 
room contains the library stacks and a small 
reading table. This room has possibilities of 
being made into an excellent library work- 
shop and class-room combined. The fact that 
it must be used almost continuously for Eng- 
lish classes does interfere with its effectiveness 
as a general library. The pupils have not had 
proper respect for books and magazines as 
public property. There is no great evidence 
of interest in reading outside of assigned 
material. The use of the library for lunch at 
noon and as a noon recreation room is unde- 
sirable. The selection of new library books 
has not been well organized. There has been 
no library club for pupil participation. It is 
especially desirable that the teacher librarians 
exercise more leadership in the development 
of good library habits and reading interests 
on the part of pupils. The entire teaching 
staff needs to make a great effort in the 
selection of reading material of interest to 
adolescents and in assuming responsibility 
for the development of reading habits in 
pupils. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS DURING 
THREE YEARS 


During the three years of the cooperative 

- a number of improvements have taken 
e: 

(1) Transportation facilities for rural high 
school pupils were provided leading to some 
increase in enrollment. 

(2) Some excellent play equipment was 
added to the school ground. 
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(3) Supplementary reading materials were 
built up to fit the needs of courses. 

(4) Visual materials were added to the 
school’s equipment. 

(5) Radio instruction was introduced to 
supplement the work of the classroom. 

(6) The time schedule of classes was 
modified to provide for longer teaching 
periods, a matter which was especially appro- 
priate in view of the absence of a central 
study hall. 

(7) One noteworthy accomplishment was 
the development in the senior social studies 
class of a freshman handbook for the use of 
students in the Campbellsport high school. 
This represented an excellent correlation of 
work in social studies and English. 

(8) The science teacher was doing good 
work in 1942-43 in the improvement of cur- 
ricular units and had started an excellent 
aviation club including high school boys and 
a few older out-of-school boys. He, however, 
left to enter the army during the course of the 
year and the Aviation Club had to be dis- 
banded. 

(9) A good physical fitness program as a 
part of the adjustment to the war situation 
was introduced and was accepted enthusi- 
astically by the students. The upper class 
boys participated in physical activities for 
one period per day, while the girls and other 
boys had two or three class periods weekly. 
In 1943-44 the number of class periods has 
been reduced but good work is occurring in 
the shortened schedule. 


Space HANDICAPS IN A NEW BUILDING 


From the foregoing comments it may be 
evident that the school building is itself an 
especial handicap to many of the needed 
school activities. The building is new and well 
equipped but it does not provide for pupil 
study outside of the classroom, does not pro- 
vide adequate library space, does not provide 
room for Home Economics, and it has been 
found necessary to use a detached frame 
building for the farm shop. The community 
is in no position to add to its buildings since 
it was necessary to bond itself to the legal 
limit to build the existing structure. 

The solution to the space problem probably 
lies in the development of a community atti- 
tude favorable to the creation of a sinking 
fund adequate to finance new construction 
in a few years. Another solution might be 
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found in re-financing when the present 
bonded indebtedness has been sufficiently re- 
duced. Before either solution is possible local 
attitudes must be changed by carefully 
planned efforts in matters of school- 
community relationships. 


EpUCATIONAL Loss THROUGH 
TEACHER CHANGES 


During the school year 1942-43, Camp- 
bellsport suffered especially from frequent 
changes in teaching staff growing out of the 
war situation. The staff was largely a new 
one at the beginning of the year and several 
changes occurred after the school year was 
under way. This constant shifting of school 
staff was, however, partly compensated for by 
the fact that many of the new teachers were 
excellent ones who showed real accomplish- 
ment during their short period of teaching. 


The school year opens in 1943 with a new 
supervising principal. There is now no high 
school teacher remaining who started the 
school year in 1942. Under such conditions 
continuity of educational policy is practically 
out of reach. 


INADEQUATE CONCEPT OF SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


During the entire period of the cooperative 
program, the relationships between the high 
school principal and the school board have 
left much to be desired. Conflict within the 
board has been apparent. There has been a 
lack of mutual understanding and confidence 
which has seriously handicapped the develop- 
ment of the school. This situation has been 
recognized by all concerned. 


Because of this lack of administrative 
agreement, there has been general weakness 
in administrative planning for the future 
development of the school. Each year there 
has been delay until the last minute in re- 
employment of old teachers and selection of 
new ones. The prinicpal has had little voice 
in the selection and retention of teachers. 
Many other matters usually subject to the 
recommendation of the principal have been 
decided directly by the school board. It is to 
be hoped that the administrative relationships 
will improve now that a new principal has 
been employed. 
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UNFAVORABLE COMMUNITY ATTITI Des 


The community itself is divided in jj, 
thinking about education and has nvt beep 
able to agree upon any uniform program fo; 
the development of its schools. It is appar. 
ent, likewise, that the separation of the Village 
into two common school districts, one oj 
which is not included in the high school dis. 
trict, has handicapped the development of 
both elementary and secondary education, 


In the farming area surrounding 
bellsport, the percentage of youth in high 
school has been and continues to be low. The 
tradition of the rural population is agains 
high school attendance. This situation is im. 
proving slowly. Major factors in its improve. 
ment have been found in the introduction of 
vocational agriculture into the high school 
and in the development of a high school bus 
route. 


There are signs that efforts will be made 
to improve school-community relationships. 
An “open house” for all parents and adilts 
was held in November, 1943, to aid the local 
citizens in getting better acquainted with 
their school. In October 1943, an evening 
recreation group was initiated and received 
very favorably. It is hoped that it will be- 
come permanent. 


Advantage must be taken of every oppor- 
tunity that arises or can be created to dis- 
solve, or secure cooperation among, factional 
groups in the community which now make it 
difficult to have a united and wholehearted 
support for education. 


Future EDUCATIONAL WELFARE 


There is a large and growing number of 
citizens of Campbellsport and its farm com- 
munity who are genuinely interested in a good 
educational program. The school board mem- 
bers want a good school. The teaching staff 
is capable and willing. The financial resources 
of the legal district and its surrounding rural 
area are fully adequate to support excellent 
public schools. When all pupils are in high 
school, who should be there, the enrollment 
will be doubled. There is no neighboring high 
school close enough to serve the educational 
needs of the area. What, then, is a sound 
program for educational betterment and how 
may it be put into effect? This is the chal- 
lenge faced by the cooperative endeavor. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
HANCOCK 


I. THE COMMUNITY AND ITS 
SCHOOLS IN 1940 


THE VILLAGE AND Its Farm COMMUNITY 


Hancock is a small rural village located in 
central Wisconsin. The population according 
to the 1940 census was 500. In the village 
and surrounding territory there is no special 
concentration of nationality groups. There is 
only one church in the area, a Congregational 
church. 

Eight miles north of Hancock the village 
of Plainfield is located and seven miles south 
is Coloma. 

It is definitely an agricultural community 
with business establishments carrying on 
most of their trade with the farmers in the 
immediate vicinity. A feed mill and a cream- 
ery are the leading industries located in the 
village. 

The main agricultural product of the area 
for many years was potatoes, but in recent 
years this crop has been poor because of de- 
pleted soil fertility, presence of potato dis- 
eases and bad farming methods. As a result 
the economic condition of the farmers is quite 
unsatisfactory. The land is hilly in places but 
is generally flat, very sandy with considerable 
swampy land and several lakes. Much of it 
would be classed as sub-marginal land. 


ScHOOL FINANCES 


The school district boundaries are the same 
as those of the village but in 1940 tuition 
pupils constituted 60% of the high school 
enrollment drawn from a distance of about 13 
miles east and west and five or six miles 
north and south. The school itself owned no 
buses, but six private buses brought in the 
elementary and high school pupils from nine 
closed rural elementary school districts. 

The assessed valuation of the district was 
$341,385.00. This furnished a tax base which 
was too small to permit badly needed im- 
provements in the school building and capital 
equipment. The annual tax appropriation for 
school purposes was $4,000.00. The total ex- 
penditures for the preceding year were 
$13,464.76. The tuition rate per pupil was 
$86.22 for the high school and $25.09 for the 
elementary school. The income from tuition 
pupils was $3148.58. 
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The high school at Plainfield, eight miles 
north of Hancock, and the one at Coloma, 
seven miles south, were competing with Han- 
cock for high school tuition pupils. Plainfield 
owned two school buses, offered agriculture, 
home economics and commercial, had en- 
larged the physical plant, and put on an 
aggressive program of expansion. 

Thus Hancock, handicapped by a limited 
tax base, was unable to increase the tuition 
income because of the restricted area. 


PHYSICAL PLANT 


There was one central building, 33 years 
old used for both elementary and high school. 
It was in fair condition, but was inadequate 
tc provide for a good school program. There 
was a total of nine rooms, four of which were 
devoted to grade school work and five to the 
high school. 

Toilets were in the basement and were of 

the antiquated chemical type greatly in need 
of improvement or replacement. The heating 
plant consisted of two large hot air furnaces 
which functioned unsatisfactorily. The venti- 
lating system was of the gravity type, highly 
inefficient. There was running water in the 
school with drinking fountains in the hall- 
ways. 
The study hall had a seating capacity of 
go. One corner of it was used for a library. 
A desk and filing case placed in the front of 
the study hall constituted the principal’s 
office. 

The school had no gymnasium although a 
community hall located about 14 mile from 
the school was available fot physical educa- 
tion and school programs. The school campus 
had an area of two acres, including a baseball 
field. Tennis courts were under construction 
by NYA workers. The play ground was 
equipped with swings, giant stride and teeter- 
totters. 

The school library contained 937 books. 
There was a village library of 40 books. This 
library, however, made use of the state travel- 
ing library. Its books were available to all 
the people in the school area. 


THE ScHOOL POPULATION 


The enrollment in the elementary school 
was 130 of whom 75% were tuition pupils. 
The high school enrollment was 80 of whom 
60% were tuition pupils. The large number 
of tuition pupils in the grades was due to the 
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fact that several closed country school dis- 
tricts transported their pupils into Hancock. 


Four of the high school graduates of 1940, 
or 15% of the total number, undertook fur- 
ther education in some type of school. Of 
those graduates not attending other educa- 
tional institutions, 10% left for employment 
in larger cities. 


THe TEACHING STAFF 


There were four full-time elementary 
teachers and four full-time high school 
teachers. One teacher divided his time about 
evenly between the grades and the high 
school. 


Tue HicH ScHooL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


The extra curricular activities were rather 
extensive for a school of this size. They con- 
sisted of band, mixed chorus, forensics, base- 
ball, basketball, GAA, Home Ec. Club, Pep 
Club. Special emphasis had been placed upon 
band and forensics. 

In addition to regular academic work the 
curriculum included three years of home eco- 
nomics, four years of commercial work, and 
both instrumental and vocal music. There 
was music instruction in the grades and high 
school which included band and chorus work. 

Although located in an agricultural area 
there was no shop work nor agriculture in the 
curriculum. The home economics teacher was 
engaged for nine months and did not receive 
federal aid. There were no evening or adult 
classes in home economics, in fact, there had 
been no provision made by the school for any 
adult education program. 

The four year commercial course followed 
the pattern commonly found in Wisconsin. 
Fifteen typewriters were available. 


TABLE X 
HANCOCK HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM—1940 
Required 


There was a small science laboratory which 
was reasonably well equipped for classes jp 
physics. There was no equipment for biolog. 
ical science or chemistry. 


II. NEW VENTURES IN SCHOOL- 
COMMUNITY PLANNING 


PROBLEMS OF BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT 


From the beginning of the cooperative 
program, it was clear that physical improve- 
ments in the building were essential to any 
extensive change in the educational services 
rendered by the schools. Some of the needed 
improvements were the following: 


(1) Additional class-room space to provide 
for the introduction of Agriculture and In- 
dustrial Arts. 

(2) A music room, sound-proofed if pos- 
sible. 


(3) Indoor recreational facilities, a gym- 
nasium if possible. 

(4) Improvement in the sanitary facilities 
of the school to include a new toilet system 
and facilities for storing outdoor clothing. 

(5) Improvement in heating and ventila- 
tion system of the building. 

(6) Improvement in the school library and 
in the library arrangements for individual 
class rooms, including the grade rooms. 

(7) An electrical bell system for classes, 
fire alarm, etc. 

(8) Changes in black boards and bulletin 
boards in several rooms. 


Not all of these physical improvements 
could be made immediately since the assessed 
valuation of the district was insufficient to 
provide for a bond issue of the size that would 
be required. 


Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 
English English English English (college) 
Citizenship World History U.S. History Soc. Prob. & Econ. 

Elective 
Home Ec. I Home Ec. II Home Ec. III Eng. poe 
General] Bus. Typing II Shorthand III Bookkeeping I 
General Sci. Biology II Geometry III Physics IV 
Algebra II Speech III & IV Speech III & IV 
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EXPLORING PHYSICAL RESOURCES OF 
THE COMMUNITY 


A survey of the community resources 
showed that the school’s problem could be 
partially met in each of several ways. The 
school district had been building up a cash 
balance over a period of years which 
amounted to $5170.76 on July 1, 1940. The 
village had recently built a new community 
building. There was a state experimental 
farm located just outside of Hancock with 
which cooperative arrangements might be 
made. 

The committee secured a discussion of the 
physical and educational problems of the 
school by the school board and a group of 
interested citizens. The board expressed its 
desire to bring about such improvements in 
the school plant as could be properly financed. 
It also was agreeable to using the district’s 
cash balance to improve the heating plant, 
the sanitary facilities and class rooms. 


Program Attempted 1941-42 


During the school year 1941-42 the mem- 
bers of the cooperating committee visited the 
school at Hancock on six different occasions. 


It was first necessary for the new principal 
to get acquainted with the local conditions 
and make a study of existing school and com- 
munity problems. 


Considerable time was devoted to the study 
of the building. Two proposals were sub- 
mitted to the board of education. 


1. Build an addition large enough to house 
the heating plant and toilets, thereby 
providing ample space for agriculture 
and home economics in the basement 
and relieving the crowded conditions in 
the high school. 

2. Build an addition for the toilets and use 
the basement for the heating plant and 
agriculture or home economics. 


The preliminary sketches were drawn up in 
such manner that future additions would be 
possible. The cost was estimated at $20,000. 
The assessed valuation of the district was 
$335,000 giving it a borrowing power of 
$16,750. This along with slightly over 
$5,000.00 in a building fund was considered 
sufficient. 
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Plans were being made to have a special 
district meeting in April 1942, but because of 
priority restrictions it was decided to abandon 
the plan for the duration. 


THE War Detays IMPROVEMENTS 


The war situation not only made it impos- 
sible to carry out the plans for physical 
improvements but created some doubt in the 
mind of the school board of the wisdom of 


making any extensive improvements. In addi- 


tion to difficulties concerning labor and mate- 
rials the war situation brought decreasing en- 
rollment for the Hancock schools. Since there 
were no local industries which could profit 
from war activities, and since the state of 
agriculture in the area was most unsatisfac- 
tory, families began leaving the area as war 
industries developed in other parts of the 
state. There was an immediate and extensive 
drop in enrollment in the elementary school 
and some drop in enrollment in the high 
school. 


ScHoot or COMMUNITY BUILDING 


The new community building, while being 
a resource of considerable value to the school, 
was also a source of difficulty. The amount 
of money spent on it was so great that the 
residents of Hancock felt disinclined to en- 
gage in any other extensive building enter- 
prise. There is a considerable body of opinion 
in the community that believes that the school 
should use the facilities of the community 
building for recreation, physical education, 
home economics, and agriculture instead of 
adding to the school plant. The committee on 
rural community high schools has examined 
the community building repeatedly with a 
view to making more extensive use of it for 
school purposes. In general, it has been found 
to be not very suitable. It is fair for recrea- 
tional purposes and is used by the school to a 
considerable extent. The physical arrange- 
ment of space is unsuited to its use for home 
economics, agriculture or industrial arts. Fur- 
thermore, its requirements as a community 
building made it difficult for the school to 
make the permanent installation of equipment 
that would be needed for regular class use. 

Vacant business property has been studied 
with a view to use by the school. No satis- 
factory arrangements have been worked out 
up to the present. 
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ScHoot RELATIONS WITH THE STATE 
EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


Several conferences have been held with the 
staff of the state experimental farm. Both 
local citizens and the staff of the farm have 
agreed that cooperation between the school 
and the farm is desirable but the details of 
such an arrangement have not been satisfac- 
torily worked out. For a time it was hoped 
that a new member of the staff of the state 
experimental farm would begin the teaching 
of agriculture in the high school in the Fall 
of 1943, making use of farm equipment as 
well as the equipment of the school. This 
arrangement was agreeable to the school and 
the state agricultural authorities. At the last 
moment, however, the staff member concerned 
decided that he did not want to undertake the 
double duties during his first year of work at 
the farm. It is hoped that some such arrange- 
ment can be completed at a later date when 
this man has become better acquainted with 
his experimental farm responsibilities and 
feels that he can take the time that is needed 
for teaching. 


PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENTS HAVE BEEN MADE 


The difficulties involved in satisfactorily 
improving the physical plant revolve around 
two factors: the community does lack finan- 
cial resources due to the low assessed valua- 
tion of the district and it has been unable to 
develop any workable plan for using other 
resources that might be available. This latter 
difficulty may not be insurmountable in the 
future. 

The board has taken steps the past year to 
make improvements in building and equip- 
ment to the best of its ability. It is realized 
that the arrangements made are temporary 
and that permanent improvements should be 
made when conditions permit. 

An office for the principal has been pro- 
vided by the rearrangement of classrooms and 
the use as a science laboratory of a renovated 
basement room which was previously consid- 
ered unusable. 

The heating plant of the building, which is 
of the old hot-air gravity type, is being 
changed into a forced air system by the in- 
stallation of large blowers in each battery of 
furnaces. This change is not at present com- 
pleted but is dependent upon the approval of 
the O.P.A. for priorities. The engineer en- 
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gaged gives assurance that they wil! be 
granted. This change, when completed, wil] 
aid materially in more uniformly heated and 
ventilated classrooms. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


One of the educational problems identified 
early in the committee’s work revolved about 
the improvement in the library services and 
the teaching of English. The English teacher 
who has remained throughout the three years 
is very well trained in library work and has 
cooperated splendidly with the committee in 
making improvements. 

There have been great improvements in the 
selection of books and magazines. Unsuitable 
library material has been removed. The phy- 
sical arrangement of the library has been 
greatly improved. It has been moved to a 
well-lighted corner of the main study hall. 
Adequate shelves, tables, card index and the 
like have been provided. It has been made 
an attractive place in which to read and 
study. 

The school board has recognized the 
necessity of improving the library and has 
voted a yearly allotment of $200 to be divided 
between the high school and elementary 
school libraries in amounts of $125 and $75, 
respectively. All books are now completely 
numbered and catalogued. Each elementary 
room is provided with shelving for books and 
tables for reading. There are twenty maga- 
zine subscriptions for the high school and ten 
for the elementary school. Several magazines 
are available for the faculty. 

The elementary school rooms show definite 
improvements in the development of interest- 
ing library corners with books, pictures, 
posters and stimulating leads for the children. 


INSTRUCTION IN SPEECH AND ENGLISH 


For several years the school has had a great 
interest in forensics. In line with this interest 
there has been a special class in Speech, 
which, however, has been too formal and not 
sufficiently related to the other activities of 
the school. Other courses in English are very 
formal. While this situation has been recog- 
nized by each of the high school principals 
and by the English teacher, it has remained 
a weakness in the instructional program. 
There is some reason to believe, however, that 
improvements may be expected with the new 
school year in 1943. 
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Home Economics 


One of the strong elements in the Hancock 
school has been the existence of a good course 
in home economics without federal aid. 
Equipment in 1940 was reasonably adequate 
but left much room for improvement. Special 
advice from the home economics supervisor 
of the Board of Adult and Vocational Educa- 
tion was secured early in the committee’s 
work leading to considerable improvement in 
the instruction, in arrangement of the room 
and the addition of improved shelves, storage 
space and the like. Along with the library, 
the home economics room is now one of the 
most attractive and most satisfactorily func- 
tioning parts of the school. 


HEALTH PROGRAM IN SCHOOL AND 
CoMMUNITY 


The health program in both the school and 
the community is sadly in need of improve- 
ment. The biggest reason for neglect can be 
attributed to the fact that there is no physi- 
cian or dentist resident in Hancock. The 
county nurse is called upon for assistance 
which, of course, is insufficient. There is no 
civic organization present in the community 
with which the school might cooperate. 

The immunization program has lagged for 
some time past because of considerable com- 
munity opposition to it. However, there is an 
active P.T.A. which has begun to back the 
program, and it now shows signs of improve- 
ment. It has been suggested to the school 
that it make an effort to get all of the infants 
and pre-school children in the community 
immunized. 


RECREATION AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


The school’s program in Recreation and 
Physical Education has functioned reasonably 
well considering the handicaps of space and 
equipment. Good use has been made of out- 
door play space. The community building has 
‘been used for Physical Education classes. It 
is not, however, available for a noon recrea- 
tional program because of its distance from 
the school building and its use for general 
community purposes. 

‘An interesting community recreational pro- 
gram was initiated in 1942-43 through the 
school in cooperation with the Parent-Teacher 
organization. A lack of evening entertainment 
and a place for the young people of the com- 
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munity to gather was very much in evid: nce. 
To provide for such needs an evening dev ited 
to games and dancing was held each week 
under the supervision of several parents and 
a teacher. The community building was used 
and was open to everyone wishing to partici- 
pate. This proved to be a popular and worth- 
while venture. 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


The teaching staff has embarked upon a 
study of the guidance problems of a rural 
high school. The problems are being studied 
and discussed at staff meetings. The school 
takes part in the state testing program for 
sophomores and seniors and uses diagnostic 
and achievement tests for freshmen and 
juniors. 


StaFF CONFERENCES TO PROMOTE 
BETTER INSTRUCTION 


Twice each month the teachers of both the 
elementary and the high school meet for an 
evening conference to discuss educational 
problems of the school and community. Rou- 
tine administrative matters are rigidly ex- 
cluded. Effective teaching, guidance, counsel- 
ing and interrelations of instruction in the 
subject matter areas are the topics for con- 
sideration. The Committee on Rural Com- 
munity High Schools is pledged to aid by 
furnishing discussion leaders when possible. 


STUDENT ASSEMBLIES 


Pupil participation in the weekly assembly 
programs stimulates interest and cooperation 
in the work of the school. Programs are 
sponsored by classes under the direction of 
the class adviser. The school board provides 
four entertainments each year through the 
Extension Division of the University of 
Wisconsin. 


THE PROBLEM OF CONTINUITY OF 
EDUCATIONAL POoLicy 


During the three years of the cooperative 
program, the school has had three supervising 
principals. Each principal has had an excel- 
lent grasp of his job and has had a person- 
ality adapted to cooperation with the com- 
mittee and with citizens in Hancock. He has 
also had a good grasp of the needs and prob- 
lems of the school. In addition to understand- 
ing the problems of the physical plant, each 
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principal has been aware of the good and the 
poor teaching in his system and has taken 
steps to improve it. The lack of continuity 
of planning due to annual changes in the 
principalship has, however, slowed down im- 
provement. There has also been a complete 
turnover of high school staff in three years. 
Only one of the elementary teachers of three 
rs ago is still in the school. One of the 
difficult problems which Hancock, in common 
with other small rural high schools, must solve 
is that of maintaining continuity of educa- 
tional policy and endeavor in the face of a 
constantly changing teaching personnel. 


ACHIEVEMENTS AND CONTINUING DIFFICUL- 
TIES IN SCHOOL COMMUNITY PLANNING 


The new principal during the school year 

1942-43 has shown a special interest in the 
improvement of the instructional program in 
the grade school and high school. He is re- 
maining in 1943-44. Teachers have been 
stimulated to study their curriculum and in- 
structional program and improvement is 
apparent. Some attempts have been made to 
bring about a closer relationship between 
English, the social studies and commercial 
subjects. There is greater awareness of the 
felations between the instructional program 
and the community. The work habits of the 
pupils have shown definite improvement; 
pupils have shown a good spirit of cooperation 
with the teachers and fine loyalty to their 
school. 
In general, the schools of Hancock have 
been handicapped by frequent changes in 
teaching personnel, the inadequate physical 
plant and difficulties involved in securing 
adequate planning by the community as a 
whole. The war situation has increased all of 
these difficulties. Nevertheless, some progress 
has been made. The physical plant and the 
instructional program have improved. The 
community has increased in its willingness to 
work as a unit for improved education. 


Problems for 1943-44 


1. To set up a more satisfactory and effective 
means of transportation of high school 
pupils in the areas surrounding. This may 
be achieved by a more extensive routing 
of the high school bus started this year or 
by cooperation with outlying districts 
transporting grade school pupils. 
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2. To organize and develop a workable and 
a continuing health program in the school, 
village, and the surrounding community to 
be carried out through the school. The pro- 
gram would include pre-school children. 

3. To provide a room for first aid or a place 
to isolate pupils becoming ill during the 
day who cannot easily be sent home. This 
is especially needful because of the large 
percentage of rural pupils transported by 
bus. 

4. To continue planning for an agricultural 
course in the high school. If workable 
arrangements cannot be made with the 
state experimental farm, perhaps they can 
be made by cooperating with a neighboring 
school such as Coloma. 

5. To expand and improve the libraries and 
the reading program throughout the grades 
as well as the high school. 


CHAPTER IX 
JOHNSON CREEK 


I. THE COMMUNITY AND ITS 
SCHOOLS IN 1940 


THE VILLAGE AND Its FARM COMMUNITY 


The village cf Johnson Creek, Wisconsin, 
in 1940 had a pupulation of 500. The popu- 
lation was mainly German in its nationality 
background. There were seven churches in the 
area; one Catholic, one Methodist, one Mora- 
vian and four Lutheran. There were two 
parochial schools in the area; a catholic 
school with two teachers and 40 pupils and a 
Lutheran school with one teacher and 20 
pupils. There were about 12 elementary 
rural schools contributing pupils to the high 
school. 

The chief industries of the village were a 
milk condensery and wholesale butter and 
egg distribution. The main agricultural prod- 
ucts of the area were eggs and dairy products, 
which were raised generally throughout the 
whole area. The farming area is made up of 
rolling land and is generally good. 


ScHOOL FINANCES AND EQUIPMENT 


The school district boundaries were the 
same as those of the village, but 62% of the 
high school pupils were tuition pupils coming 
from a radius of 4% miles. There was no 
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provision for bus transportation of tuition 
pupils. Each one drove his own car or rode 
with neighbors. 


The assessed valuation of the district was 
$572,000. This had been found to be reason- 
ably adequate as a tax base for the construc- 
tion of buildings and the purchase of capital 
equipment. The annual tax appropriation for 
school purposes was $7500. Total expendi- 
tures for the preceding year were $16,653. 
Income from tuition pupils was $3522.00. 
The per pupil tuition rate was $108.00 for 
high school and $36.00 for elementary school 
pupils. 

The school consisted of one main building, 
part of which was 30 years old and the other 
part ten years old. The building was generally 
in good condition. Three rooms were used for 
grade school work and seven rooms for the 
high school. 


The school had a gymnasium 45’ x 87’. It 
had little gymnastic equipment but was satis- 
factory for basketball and for pupil and com- 
munity gatherings. The campus had an area 
of three acres having room for baseball. The 
play ground was equipped with swings, 
merry-go-round, and teeter totters. There was 
a study hall with a seating capacity of 85. 
Toilet rooms were modern. The school was 
supplied with running water, and drinking 
fountains in the hallways. The heating plant 
was of the hot water type and was satisfac- 
tory. 

The village had a public library of 2200 
books which were available to all the people 
in the school area. The school itself had a 
library of 1700 books. The library room 
opened off from the study hall and had a seat- 
ing capacity of six pupils. It was available 
for use throughout the school day. 


THE ScHOOoL POPULATION 


The enrollment in the grades was 60, 12 
being tuition pupils and the high school 
enrollment was 87, of whom 54 were tuition 
pupils. 

One out of the ten graduating students of 
1940 undertook further education. Of those 
graduates not attending other educational in- 
stitutions, 20-30% sought employment in 
larger cities. 
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THE TEACHING STAFF 


There were three elementary school teach- 
ers, four full time high school teachers and 
one teacher (music) employed jointly with 
the neighboring community of Lake Mills. 

The principal had a separate office located 
\% story above the class room level. Clerical 
help for the principal and teachers was pro- 
vided by NYA students. 


Tue HicH SCHOOL INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


The extra curricular program of the school 
consisted of baseball, basketball, debate, for- 
ensics, glee club, band, dramatics and a few 
other clubs. The basketball team had recently 
been especially successful. 

There had been no provision by the school 
for adult education or evening classes. 

One year of agriculture was taught without 
federal aid. There was no farm shop. Home 
economics was not included in the curriculum. 

A part-time music teacher was employed 
in conjunction with the neighboring commu- 
nity of Lake Mills. The music instruction 
consisted of band and chorus for which a 
total of one credit toward graduation might 
be earned at the rate of 4 credit per year. 
Music practice was held in the gymnasium 
which was not sound proof. 

There was a four year commercial course 
including typing, shorthand, bookkeeping and 
business practice. Seventeen typewriters were 
available. The commercial work followed the 
pattern commonly found in Wisconsin. 

There was an adequately equipped science 
laboratory. Science subjects taught included 
general science, biology, and physics. Geog- 
raphy was also included in the curriculum as 
a combination of physical and cultural geog- 
raphy. 


II. NEW VENTURES IN COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION 


GETTING STARTED AT THE COOPERATIVE 
Stupy 


In 1940 the Community of Johnson Creek 
had a school building adequate to carry on 
its instructional program except for agricul- 
ture, home economics, and industrial arts. 
The introduction of either of these subjects 
seemed to require alterations in the building 
and the addition of space by new construction 
or rental. The high school enrollment at 
Johnson Creek was barely adequate to sup- 
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TABLE XI 


JOHNSON CREEK HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM—1940 
Required 
Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 
Citizenship English U. S. History English 
General Science Biology English 
English 
Business Practice 
Electives 
World History Physics Soc. Prob. & Econ. 
phy Geome Commerce 4 
Algebra Geog. & W. Hist. Physics : 
Typing & Shorthand Typ. & Shorthand Home Arts (girls) 
Home Arts (girls) Agriculture 


port a high school and seemed to require 
growth to justify an expansion of the school 
program. It was believed that the introduc- 
tion of agriculture and home economics might 
make the school program more attractive and 
lead to increased enrollment needed in main- 
taining the additional work. The school board 
and citizens in the community were interested 
in their school and ready to undertake modest 
new ventures. East of Johnson Creek there 
existed a large farming area which was send- 
ing only a small percentage of its students to 
high school. Any expansion in the high school 
enrollment must necessarily be based upon 
interesting the citizens in this area. To the 
north, west and south, Johnson Creek is 
hemmed in rather closely by larger neighbor- 
ing high schools. 

The first year of the cooperative program 
was spent in getting acquainted with the com- 
munity situation, in formulating some of the 
problems that were to be worked at inten- 
sively and in encouraging a general commu- 
nity survey. This community survey gave 
much information of importance to the 
planning of the school program in addition 
to its function in furnishing a worthwhile 
educational experience for the high school 
pupils who conducted it. (See chapter 12). 

During the school year 1941-42, there 
were two meetings at the school where several 
of the committee members were present, one 
meeting being held in the Fall and the other 
in early spring. Individual members of the 
committee visited the school and the commu- 
nity and conferred with the teachers, prin- 
cipal and school board members and citizens 
from time to time during the year. 

The fall meeting led to the selection of the 
following areas for special study during the 
year: 


(1) Coordination of curricular activities. 

(2) The introdyction of agriculture and 
industrial arts. 

(3) The study of school-community rela- 
tionships. 

(4) The improvement of health, physical 
education and recreation. 

(5) The introduction of a hot lunch pro- 
gram and home arts. 

(6) The improvement of reading habits, 
the library and English instruction. 

(7) A program for development of school 
morale, study habits and personal 
adjustment of pupils. 


COORDINATED CURRICULAR ACTIVITY 


Progress was made in coordinating most of 
the subjects of the curriculum. Two specific 
methods were used to bring this about. One 
was having each teacher make a unit outline 
of each of his or her subjects. This unit out- 
line listed the chief topics and the approxi- 
mate time they were to be discussed. Dupli- 
cate copies of these were made and distributed 
to all of the other teachers. Thus each teacher 
had ready access to information about what 
was going on in the other classes and could 
correlate it with his own. These unit outlines 
proved to be excellent devices for teachers to 
use in planning the work for the year. 

A second method of coordination was by 
weekly teacher meetings, where ways and 
means of correlating class work were dis- 
cussed. When there were any changes in the 
unit outline, they were reported at these 
meetings. It was found necessary for teachers 
to get together often to do very much coordi- 
nating of activities. In a small school it is 
possible, of course, for teachers to get together 
informally and discuss their problems. This 
was done constantly. 
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The materials for the community survey 
were also the means of coordinating the work 
in several of the classes. The main part of the 
survey was done in the ninth grade citizenship 
class, but the written work made up the 
assignments in English; the tabulating and 
graphing were done in the mathematics class; 
then, when written, the material was typed 
by the typing class. 

Much of the written work in the other 
classes was first discussed with, and corrected 
by, the English teacher before being handed 
in to the subject matter teacher. 


Outside reading was also correlated with 
English. Biographies of men of science, his- 
tory and letters were read in connection with 
the English work. Thus, pupil reading was 
more purposive and did not become just a 
required chore or “busy work.” 

While only a beginning was made in this 
type of work, this practice of coordinating 
the activities of the various subject matter 
fields gave promise of very good results, and 
was approved whole-heartedly by the pupils. 
It was planned to continue this next year and 
extend its scope. 


AGRICULTURE AND MANUAL ARTS 


A series of conferences with the state super- 
visor of agricultural education led to the 
introduction of vocational agriculture in the 
fall of 1941. A vacant store building in the 
village was rented for the classes in agricul- 
ture and has proved to be reasonably satis- 
factory. Plans were developed for the con- 
struction of a small new building for agricul- 
ture and the community seemed willing to 
proceed. It was, however found impossible to 
secure materials or labor to permit new con- 
struction at the present time. It is, therefore, 
necessary to continue the vocational agricul- 
ture in its present quarters until the war 
emergency is over. Whether agriculture be- 
comes a permanent addition to the school will 
probably depend largely upon success in 
attracting new students especially from the 
farming area to the east of the village. 

The introduction of agriculture and manual 
arts was the high light of the curriculum 
changes in 1940-41. Organizing the courses 
and getting them going was the major prob- 
lem. Even though the instructor was inex- 
perienced, the quarters not ideal, and sickness 
necessitated the absence of the instructor for 
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eight weeks, everyone was enthusiastic a! out 
the work. A night class of about twenty-five 
to thirty adults met during the winter and 
all were definite in their praise of the course, 

About twenty boys started keeping records 
on their herds, similar to those kept by the 
Dairy Herd Improvement Association. ‘This 
should lead to much better herds, and conse- 
quently better farming in general. 


COMMUNITY-SCHOOL RELATIONS 


Preliminary steps toward the formation of 
some kind of community organization were 
taken. Three meetings were held, attended by 
about fifty or sixty men from the village and 
the surrounding farm areas. 

At the first of these meetings, the whole 
probiem of community relationships was in- 
troduced by tracing the development of com- 
munities and pointing out important factors 
that cause community spirit to grow and 
prosper. The community survey furnished 
data that was useful in many ways. 

Since a satisfactory outside speaker could 
not be secured for the second meeting the 
principal continued the discussion of commu- 
nity relationships and presented some data of 
the community survey that was of particular 
interest to business men and farmers. A few 
specific projects to stimulate improvement in 
community life were also suggested for con- 
sideration. 

The third meeting was a testimonial dinner 
to the championship basketball team, and 
there was a splendid turnout of about 150 
men and women. 

It is intended to continue these meetings 
in the fall of 1941 and perhaps organize a 
more definite group with officers, a constitu- 
tion, and program. During the first year no 
formal organizing was done. A committee of 
the Business Men’s Association, the principal 
of the high school, and two farmers guided 
the work. Considerable interest was displayed, 
and it is believed a good group can be brought 
together regularly to discuss vital problems 
of the community and to carry on projects for 
creating better community life. 

The first annual Rural School Day was 
another innovation. It was held on May 4. 
All of the eighth graders of the surrounding 
community were invited to spend the day at 
the high school. The day’s events consisted of 
seed judging contest, free lunch at noon, a 
baseball game, and movies. 
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This event was under the direction of the 
Student Council and Future Farmers of 
America. There was a very good response 
from the eighth graders, almost 100 per cent 
being present and they enjoyed themselves a 
great deal. It served as a stimulating experi- 
ence, and helped to bridge the gap between 
the rural school and the high school. This is 
expected to be an annual event in the future. 


HEALTH, PHysICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION 


Some improvements were made in the 
physical education and recreation program. 
The schedule of classes was arranged so that 
the girls had two full periods each week for 
physical education. This is not enough, but 
it does represent an improvement over other 
years. It is hoped eventually to increase this 
to a full period each day. The boys were also 
given extra periods for physical education. It 
was not possible to arrange this for all of the 
boys, but the freshmen and sophomores were 
reached, as it was thought particularly impor- 
tant for them. 

More complete health records were kept for 
each student. The records of the county nurse 
were utilized and informal check-ups were 
made from time to time. The students were 
made more conscious of their health problems 
and encouraged to do something about them. 
A nurse from the Wisconsin Tuberculosis 
Association spent a week in the school, and 
reported the general condition of the students 
to be far above the average. 

The noon hour was utilized for a super- 
vised recreational program. On Mondays and 
Thursdays intramural basketball was played; 
Tuesdays and Fridays were devoted to danc- 
ing; Wednesdays were reserved for games of 
various kinds. This program was under the 
direction of student leaders, with a teacher 
responsible to see that everything went well. 


Home Arts AND Hot LUNCH PROGRAM 


Home Arts instruction was successfully 
developed during the school year 1940-41 
and was improved during the following two 
years. A portion of the existing building was 
remodeled and modest purchase of equipment 
was made. A noteworthy factor of the home 
arts instruction was its relation to a hot lunch 
program for high school and grade pupils. It 
has been found possible to have the home arts 
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teacher and her students conduct the hot 
lunch program and make of it a valuable 
learning experience for all the high school 
girls. The most unsatisfactory factor of the 
present arrangement grows out of the fact 
that space limitations cause the hot lunch 
program to interfere somewhat with other in- 
structional activity in home economics. In 
this respect, Johnson Creek has been less for- 
tunate than Cambridge and the difference 
seems to be largely in space and equipment. 

The school lunches were continued in 1941- 
42 with the use of Surplus Foods supple- 
mented by some purchased locally. However, 
instead of having all of the work done by the 
home arts class as in the preceding year, all 
of the girls of the school helped. A commit- 
tee was appointed each week which had com- 
plete charge of the lunches for that week. 

Quite a large number of the students 
availed themselves of the opportunity of 
securing a warm lunch at noon at a very small 
cost. It is hoped to reach even a larger num- 
ber next year. 


READING Hasits, LIBRARY AND ENGLISH 


Continued attention was given to library 
problems, especially to that of cooperating 
with the village library, thus utilizing all the 
library resources of the community. A com- 
mittee member met with the English teacher 
and members of the village library board. At 
her suggestion, a library program was given 
in cooperation with the band and glee club. 
At joint concert in the spring, several students 
gave book reviews of some of the books in 
the public and school libraries. A display of 
many of the new books called attention to the 
library facilities available in the school and 
in the village. 

A student library committee was appointed 
which met from time to time to discuss library 
problems and how the library could be utilized 
more fully. This committee sponsored the 
library display and program mentioned pre- 
viously. They also aided in selecting books to 
be ordered the next year. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND 
ScHOOL MORALE 


Increased emphasis was given to means of 
personality development, and to individual 
students and their problems. Each teacher 
held conferences with the members of the 
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class for which he or she acted as advisor, and 
also made an intensive study of one case in 
which one or more problems were involved. 

The American Council of Education cumu- 
lative record forms, recommended and sup- 
plied by the committee, were made out for all 
students except the seniors. These forms were 
found to be well adapted for the accumulation 
of valuable information about each student 
through the years. The form is quite detailed 
and calls for much evaluation on attitudes, 
habits, likes and dislikes, personality prob- 
lems, and other personal information which 
is so necessary if adequate guidance is to be 
given. 


Plans for 1942-43 


The whole problem of curriculum offerings 
was carefully analyzed and the entire course 
of study was discussed. While the offerings 
were basically sound, some suggestions were 
made to equalize teacher load and to make 
some courses fit the needs of students some- 
what better. The suggestions made in the 
various areas were as follows: 


A. Social Studies. 

1. Citizenship. Ninth grade citizenship 
should be reorganized and possibly combined 
with ninth grade business practice. The new 
course would be taught by either the commer- 
cial or social studies teacher, and would con- 
sist of the important topics of both ninth 
grade citizenship and business practice, with 
emphasis on community problems and per- 
sonality development. 

2. World History and Geography. These 
classes are now alternated, but should prob- 
ably be combined and offered as a single 
course. It was felt that geography, as now 
constituted, is not just what it should be for 
present-day problems. The geography needed 
could be given as part of other courses and 
thus be made more vital. The problem of 
social studies sequence was studied further. 


B. Home Arts I and II. 
These courses will probably be alternated, 


and only one offered each year. A double 
period should be available for the class. 


C. Grammar Room. 

Because the grammar room teacher will 
have charge of all band work next year, he 
will be relieved of some of his present work. 
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This may be done by having a high school 
teacher take some of his classes in cither 
mathematics, social studies, or language. Just 
which it will be will depend on what is finally 
decided about the high school subject. and 
which teacher will have the lightest load. Per. 
haps the most feasible plan will be to have 
mathematics taught by the commercial 
teacher. 


D. Building. 

It seems that the building project to house 
the agricultural and manual arts work must 
be definitely postponed for the duration. It is 
impossible to get materials at the present 
time. Unless regulations are relaxed, the hope 
of a new farm shop and extra classroom 
space will have to be given up for another 
year. 


E. Transportation. 

It was hoped to secure a school bus during 
the summer. The present difficulty of getting 
tires, and gasoline rationing make the prob- 
lem of getting children to school by private 
means a serious one. The proposition was con- 
sidered and various possibilities were can- 
vassed. 


CHANGES IN PERSONNEL MEAN 
READJUSTMENT 


During the school year 1942-43, work was 
continued along the lines as planned. Changes 
in personnel, however, began to introduce 
difficulty in maintaining continuity of plan- 
ning. The chairman of the sub-committee for 
the community found it necessary to reduce 
his participation and was replaced. Some time 
was required for the new sub-chairman to 
develop acquaintance with the local situation. 
There were several changes in the teaching 
staff at the beginning of the school year and 
others occurred after the school year was 
under way. The greatest loss occurred when 
the supervising principal left in November to 
accept an administrative position in a larger 
school. The new man required time to get ac- 
quainted with his duties. Consequently, a 
major problem of the committee and of the 
teaching staff during 1942-43 was that of 
holding on to those gains which had been 
made during the preceding year and intro- 
ducing new personnel to their duties. Several 
noteworthy improvements were made, none- 
the-less. 
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ScHOOL-COMMUNITY CHANGES IN 1942-43 


1. Curriculum. 

Freshman English and social studies were 
well correlated. The same teacher was 
assigned to the two classes, which were sched- 
uled at two consecutive hours. It thus became 
possible to plan correlated units very effec- 
tively and to extend discussion over a double 
period when desired. 

A more functional mathematics program 
was planned with major changes anticipated 
for September 1943. The supervising prin- 
cipal studied this problem during the summer 
of 1943 while attending the University. 

Physical fitness was emphasized for all 
pupils. The daily schedule was re-arranged 
in January, 1943, to provide five full hour 
periods of physical education weekly for all 
boys and four shorter periods (45 min.) 
weekly for all girls. 

Regular pupil forums were _ instituted. 
These proved interesting to pupils and had 
considerable value in speech training as well 
as stimulating study of current problems. 

Pupils in the commercial course gained 
work experience in business houses of the 
village, as well as training in making applica- 
tions for jobs. As a direct result of this pro- 
gram one girl obtained permanent employ- 
ment in a local bank immediately after 
graduation. 

There was increased emphasis upon the 
unity of twelve years of public education. 
Elementary and high school teachers studied 
common problems. 


2. Library services. 

Emphasis on library improvement was con- 
tinued. Culling of books, better selection of 
magazines and training of pupil librarians 
were features of the year’s work. 


3. Community relations and services. 

A Lions Service Club was organized in the 
village as a direct result of the previous year’s 
activities of the school. This club sponsored 
an essay contest on the second annual rural 
School day, assisted in arranging pupil work 
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experience in the village business houses, and 
took an active interest in school and commu- 
nity problems. 

The farm community was served by even- 
ing classes in farm machinery repair, soil 
improvement and pork production. 

An FFA parents and pupils banquet helped 
in acquainting farm residents with school 
problems. 

Teachers from the rural elementary schools 
held group meetings at the high school to pro- 
mote better rural school-high school relations 
and to study common problems. 

The school provided motion picture pro- 
grams at small cost for adults as well as 
school children. These were especially appre- 
ciated since there is no theatre in the com- 
munity and gas rationing kept people close 
at home. 


4. Administration, teaching staff, equipment. 

Plans for the school bus matured in 
November. Approximately 30 rural pupils 
were transported daily. Youth to the east of 
the village were attracted, who would other- 
wise not have attended high school. The re- 
sults are especially noticeable in September, 
1943, after the bus has operated for a year. 
High school enrollment has increased over 
the preceding year. 

Sewing machines and a refrigerator were 
added for the home arts course. 

Teaching load, which had been excessive in 
previous years, was lightened by dropping 
courses of very small enrollment. 

Visiting days for teachers were encouraged. 
Elementary teachers visited the demonstra- 
tion school at Whitewater State Teachers 
College. 


Problems for 1943-44 


1. Continued emphasis on library improve- 
ment. 

2. In-service training of teachers, through 
conferences and visiting days in other 
schools. 

3. Elementary school problems. ‘ 

4. Continued adjustment to war problems. 
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CHAPTER X 
WINNECONNE 


I. THE COMMUNITY AND ITS 
SCHOOLS IN 1940 


THE VILLAGE AND Its FARM COMMUNITY 


The village of Winneconne in 1940 had a 
population of 967. In the village and the sur- 
rounding farm area were to be found Ger- 
man, Irish and Norwegian nationality groups. 
There were nine churches in the area. 
German Lutheran, Norwegian Lutheran, 
Catholic, Presbyterian, and Baptist. The 
school district boundaries were the same as 
those of the village but 103 pupils or 64% 
of the high school enrollment came from out- 
side the school district. They were drawn from 
a radius of 12 miles. 

The chief industries of the village were a 
canning factory, a pop factory and a milk 
condensery. The main agricultural products 
of the area were dairy products, hogs, other 
live stock and a number of field crops. These 
products were raised generally in the whole 
area. The land is very level and the soil is in 
superior condition. Three lakes immediately 
adjoin Winneconne and attract some tourist 
trade. The northern part of the area is sandy 
and red clay soil is found in much of the area. 


ScHOOL FINANCES AND EQUIPMENT 


The assessed valuation of the district was 
$805,000 which was a reasonably adequate 
tax base for buildings and capital equipment. 
The annual tax appropriation for school pur- 
poses was $10,000. Total expenditures for the 
preceding year were $28,729.07. Income from 
tuition pupils was $8545.17. The per pupil 
tuition rate was $107.64 for high school pupils 
and $37.44 for elementary pupils. 

The school had two buildings 33 years old 
and one frame structure used for an agricul- 
tural shop, music room and kindergarten. One 
of the older buildings was no longer used for 
school purposes. The conditien of the main 
building in use was good in view of its age. 
It was originally used as a county agricultural 
school before it was taken over by the school 
district. Six rooms were devoted to grade 
work and ten to the high school. 

There was no gymnasium. Some use was 
made of the community hall for physical edu- 
cation but this hall lies almost 1% mile from 
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the school and its use was limited to boys 
because of lack of dressing facilities. The 
school campus consisted of one acre. The play 
ground was equipped with slides, merry-go- 
round, swings, bars, jungle gym and giant 
stride. A new athletic field of adequate size 
and good location was being developed for 
tennis, track, baseball, football and physical 
education. There was a central study hall 
with a seating capacity of 167. There were 
four toilet rooms to service both grades and 
high school. Toilet facilities were, however, 
definitely in need of improvement. There was 
a steam heating plant which was functioning 
satisfactorily. The school had running water 
provided by its own well and pumping system, 
with drinking fountains in the hall ways. 


The village had a public library of about 
6000 books. New books were constantly being 
received from the county library which re- 
ceived $50.00 a month for books. The books 
were available to all people in the school area. 
The school library had 1967 books. It was 
located in the main study hall and had a 
seating capacity of 20 pupils. It was available 
for use throughout the school day. 


THE SCHOOL POPULATION 


The enrollment in the grades was 163, with 
38 tuition pupils. The high school enrollment 
was 160, with 103 tuition pupils. Tuition 
pupils were transported in three privately 
owned buses which were, however, approved 
by school authorities and insured. Closed ele- 
mentary school districts paid $1.75 per pupil 
per week for transportation, each high school 
child paid $1.00 per week and the school 
board paid the bus owner $500 per year. 
Students from poor homes were given oppor- 
tunity to work on NYA to earn their trans- 
portation. 


Thirteen of the high school graduates of 
1940 or 40% of the total number undertook 
further education in some type of school. Of 
those graduates not attending other educa- 
tional institutions, 15% left for employment 
in larger cities. 


THE TEACHING STAFF 


There were six grade teachers, seven high 
school teachers and one music teacher who 
divided his time about equally between grades 
and high school. 
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The principal had a separate office, well 
located. Some clerical help was provided for 
the principal and teachers, but they depended 
largely upon NYA assistance. 


Tue HicH ScuHoor INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 


The extra curricular activities of the school 
consisted of band, basketball, glee club, soft- 
ball, football, forensics, school paper, school 
annual, and several other clubs. The school 
was especially proud of its band and glee 
club, and had had considerable success in 
their development. 

In addition to the usual provisions for ele- 
mentary and secondary education there had 
been occasional use of adult discussion groups 
conducted through the university extension 
division. 

Four years of vocational agriculture were 
well established. A strong point in the agri- 
cultural program was in the community rela- 
tions of the agricultural shop. Special provi- 
sion was made each year for some instruction 
in industrial arts for girls and home economics 
for boys. Four years of vocational Home Eco- 
nomics were well established. There was ade- 
quate equipment and an experienced teacher. 

The school had been especially interested 
in music, in the form of band and chorus. A 
student might receive a total of one credit for 
instruction in band and '% credit for chorus. 
The music instruction was conducted in a de- 
tached building so that sound did not inter- 
fere with other classes. A special teacher, giv- 
ing his full time to music instruction in the 
grades and high school, was employed. This 


TABLE XII 
WINNECONNE SCHOOL CURRICULUM—1940 
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represented a better music program than that 
commonly found in high schools of this size 
in Wisconsin. 

There was a four year commercial course 
consisting of business training, typing, short- 
hand and bookkeeping. Fourteen typewriters 
were available. The commercial work fol- 
lowed the pattern commonly found in Wis- 
consin. 

There was an adequately equipped science 
laboratory. Science subjects taught were gen- 
eral science, biology and physics. 


II. NEW VENTURES IN COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION 


Some INITIAL Pornts oF DISTINCTION 


When the cooperative program began at 
Winneconne in the fall of 1940 the public 
schools had at least four points of distinction. 
The supervising principal had been in the 
school system for several years and was mak- 
ing a distinct success in his relations with 
faculty, pupils and citizens of the community. 
He has remained with the Winneconne schools 
during the period of this study and has con- 
tinued to maintain fine personal relations with 
the entire community. A second strong point 
in the school’s activities was found in the well 
developed program in music instruction, defi- 
nitely superior to that found in most such 
communities. A full-time music teacher was 
employed for work in both grades and high 
schools. He remained in Winneconne during 
each summer to conduct community musical 
activities. He has remained with the school 
during the three-year cooperative period just 


Required 
Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 
English English English 
General Science Am. H Civies—Soc. Prob 


Grade 9 
Jr. Bu. Tr. Biology 
Algebra Typing 
Gen. Math. odern Hist. 
Homemaking Latin 
Plant Husbandry Algebra 
Band Gen. Math 
Chorus Homemaking 
Animal Husbandry 
Band 
Chorus 


Shorthand Physics 

Typing Bookkeeping 
Latin Typing 

Geometry Latin 

Gen. Math Adv. Math 
Homemaking Gen. Math 

Farm Shop Homemaking 

Ind. Art Farm Management 
Band Ind. Arts 

Chorus Band 


Chorus 


— 
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completed but is now leaving to enter the 
army. A third strong point in the school’s 
program was found in the good community 
relations maintained by the teachers of agri- 
culture and home economics. In addition to 
maintaining excellent community contacts, 
each one was influencing both boy and girl 
pupils in the high school. The boys were 
brought into the home economics class rooms 
for about a month of instruction each year 
and girls were given a month’s instruction in 
shop work. The teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture was being successful in relating his shop 
work for boys to community activities and 
was especially to be commended on keeping 
the farm shop open to village boys. The fourth 
strong point of the school system was found 
in an excellent elementary school situation. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 


The building was reasonably adequate for 
school purposes. There were, however, a few 
definite needs. Janitorial service was unsatis- 
factory. There was definite need for a social 
and recreational room for high school stu- 
dents and a better place for noon lunches. 
The school had no gymnasium. It was able 
to use the town hall to some extent for phy- 
sical education activities but the distance was 
too great for effective use and dressing room 
facilities were very poor. Toilet facilities were 
unsatisfactory. An excellent outdoor recrea- 
tional field was being improved each year. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROBLEMS IDENTIFIED 


1. How can language experiences be im- 
proved in the high school, particularly those 
related to reading? The purposes and possi- 
bilities of improvement are to be recognized, 
faculty members are to develop a conscious- 
ness of them and improve their work wher- 
ever possible. It is thought that the entire 
situation may be improved through work 
with rural teachers so that desirable sequen- 
tial possibilities may be recognized, so that 
rural teachers will better recognize their pos- 
sibilities and high school teachers will better 
know where and how to start their work. 
Problems were listed as follows: 


a. How can English work be made more 
functional? 

b. What constitutes technical grammar:— 

Is there a place for it in (a) the elemen- 

tary grades, (b) in high school? 
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c. How can language experiences be more 
completely integrated? 

d. What responsibility has each teacher for 
the development of desirable reading 
habits? 


2. A community study was projected to 
discover means of making the curriculum 
more functional. It was suggested that this 
study should start with a check-up of recent 
graduates. It was thought that the commer- 
cial teacher could undertake the survey in the 
village and the home economics and agricul- 
ture teachers might work in the country. 

3. The school staff expressed interest in 
the development of a suitable pupil-guidance 


program. 
A ScHOOL’s RECORD OF PROGRESS 


An outline summary of the changes made 
in the Winneconne Schools during the two 
years preceding and the two years following 
the start of the cooperative program may give 
the reader an insight into the activities of 
this school. 


1938-39 

1. Purchase of a 42 passenger bus by the 
local garage for transporting pupils. 

2. New desks in the seventh and eighth 
grade room. 

3. Extension of the free text-book system. 

4. Series of science and music books pur- 
chased for the grade school. 

5. Six-man football added. 

6. The athletic field improved by addition 
of bleachers and a new steel backstop for 
softball. 

7. Mothers’ Clubs and individual confer- 
ences started in the various grades. 

8. A $69,000 P.W.A. addition voted by the 
district but failed to materialize due to 
difficulties in Washington, D. C. 

9. Public Forum held throughout the winter 
months with Prof. R. J. Colbert as lec 
turer; average attendance of eighty. 

10. New report cards adopted for the high 
school. 


1939-40 


1. George-Deen Homemaking ' Department 
added. 
2. Entire building rewired and new fixtures 


installed. 
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. New desks purchased for sixth and 


seventh grade room. 


. Fountain Valley grade school closed and 


pupils entered Winneconne School. 


. Series of vocational talks introduced. 
. Return to traditional type of commence- 


ment exercises. 


. Miss Tillie Schlumberger, Scott Forseman 


reading expert, gives reading demonstra- 
tions in the elementary school. 


. Miss Louise Alder of Milwaukee State 


Teachers College visits local kindergarten. 


. Eight of thirteen teachers attend various 


summer schools. 


. DeVry Sound Projector and Public Ad- 


dress System purchased. 


. Athletic field improved by addition of a 


quarter mile track; field completely land- 
scaped; new stone entrance added. 


1940-41 (Beginning of Cooperative Program) 


Another teacher added to the faculty to 
provide a full time instructor in the com- 
mercial department and the music de- 
partment. 


. Third floor of main building relaid. 


The entire main building redecorated in 
various colors chosen by the teachers. 


. Exterior of Annex repainted. 
. New desks installed in two grade rooms. 
. Tables and chairs purchased for mathe- 


matics room. 


. Two showers, 290 gallon tank and heater 


installed in basement. 


. Automatic time system purchased. 
. New piano purchased for the Annex. 
. Typewriters replaced in accordance with 


policy to change every third year; new 
adding machine purchased. 


. Playgrounds resurfaced. 
. Presto Recorder added to school’s equip- 


ment. 


. School Board begins practice of holding 


an Open House during the month of Sep- 
tember for all friends of the school. 


1941-42 


. A chemistry department added. 
. The lunch room improved. 
. New seats were purchased for High 


School Assembly. 


4. New sidewalk to Annex constructed. 
5. More windows were installed in the 
Annex. 
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6. Latin eliminated from the daily class 
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schedule enabling the English instructor 
to teach all classes in English. 


. Latin and higher mathematics courses 


offered through correspondence. 


8. Student Senate functioning more actively 


Io. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


than at any time in its history. 


. The tuition territory was enlarged. A new 


bus with more seating capacity operated 
east of the village, and bus route west of 
the village for the first time to pick up 
the Lake School elementary children as 
well as high school pupils. 

A closely knit working organization of the 
various high school departments was de- 
veloped to a degree never before achieved. 
(See section on cooperation and correla- 
tion) 

Health was stressed this past year. State 
Board of Health’s health guidance cards 
were introduced throughout the school. 
Nutrition was given much more emphasis, 
especially in the homemaking department. 
Several assembly programs on various 
aspects of health were very effective. 
The guidance program was extended. 
More help was given to seniors through 
the N.Y.A., the Oshkosh Vocational 
School, U. S. Employment Service, vari- 
ous business colleges and local people. 
Mothers clubs were more widely intro- 
duced in the grade school and met more 
frequently. More outside speakers were 
brought to the village to address them. 
The library services were enriched by the 
addition of pamphlet files, special dis- 
plays on guidance, special articles in the 
“Magenta”, cataloguing of the teachers’ 
professional library and part of the grade 
libraries. 

The English Department developed a 
voice speaking choir. 

A library of phonograph records in Eng- 
lish, social studies and science was 
started. These were used throughout the 
entire school and by numerous commu- 
nity organizations. 

The Student Council was very active. 
Much interest was aroused by the pri- 
mary and regular elections. 

A more efficient janitor was engaged. 
Numerous changes are being made in the 
building in the summer of 1942—beauti- 
fication of the commercial room and girl's 
washroom, more convenient good storage 
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space in the homemaking department, 

more screens for the Annex, improvement 

of floors and stairways, etc. 

20. A sinking fund for a new heating system 
was started at the recent annual meeting. 
One mill will be used each year for this 
purpose. 

In addition to the above, each year brought 
more playground equipment, radios, steel 
files, bulletin boards, window shades, dra- 
peries, storage space, library shelves, and 
band instruments. 


PIvoTAL PuRSUITS FOR WINNECONNE, 
SPRING OF 194! 


. Improvement of the curriculum. 

. Development of the guidance program. 

. Improvement of the building. 

. Orientation of the new teachers. ; 

. Expansion and enrichment of the library. 

. Development of the professional improve- 
ment program. 

7. Development of a desirable interpretation 
program. 

8. The integration of the elementary and 

secondary school programs. 


wn 


QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


1. Is the school serving the area which it 
should possess? 

2. Since a large percentage of students are 
tuition students, should an attempt be 
made to enlarge the area of the district by 
organizing a Union Free High School? 

3. What can be done to develop a closer rela- 
tionship between the village and contribut- 
ing rural schools? 

4. What can be done to further improve the 
health and physical education program of 
the school? 

5. Are the noon hour possibilities being fully 
utilized? 

6. What-more can be done to make the Win- 
neconne School a real community school? 


WINNECONNE GRADUATES OF PAST 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


The number of graduates (1927—1941) was 
305; of these, 177 were girls and 128 were 
boys. In the classes of 1927, 1928 and 1929 
the girls made up almost the entire class, 
while in recent years the boys have outnum- 
bered the girls in some classes. 
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TABLE XIII 
VOCATIONS CHOSEN BY GRADUATES 

Boys in some kind of business____________- 21% 
20% 
15% 
Girls doing housework... 
Boys in Nation’s fighting forces. 5% 

100% 


Seventy-one per cent of the graduates still 
live in Winnebago County. 

Four of the graduates are dead, three hav- 
ing been killed in automobile accidents. 


ScHOOL-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Throughout the period of the committee’s 
activities, there has been apparent a special 
interest in securing good relations with rural 
elementary schools which contribute pupils to 
the Winneconne High School. The county 
superintendent, county supervising teachers 
and county librarian have been especially 
helpful and cooperative in these endeavors. 
The teachers of agriculture and home econom- 
ics have kept in close touch with rural teach- 
ers and the rural community. The supervising 
principal has been especially active in local 
organizations of the village and those which 
attract many residents of the farm area. He 
has likewise participated in group activities, 
music groups, and the like in the smaller 
rural communities contributing to the Winne- 
conne High School. 

Initiated in 1940, the Open House of the 
Winneconne schools held about the middle of 
September in each school year has been espe- 
cially successful in attracting both village and 
farm people. This open house is used as an 
opportunity to acquaint the citizens of the 
community with the current activities of the 
school and permit them to meet and visit with 
the teachers. It has proved to be, year after 
year, an important social gathering in the 
community. 

The women teachers of the Winneconne 
schools have succeeded in maintaining close 
relationships with the community in many 
ways. One activity worthy of special mention 
is their extensive participation in the local 
civics club. The women teachers participate 
actively in this group throughout the year and 
furnish at least one special school program 
annually. 
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Chil ren’s County Home_.- 16 
Fountain Valley School. ____- 
Butte des Morts School_____- 2 
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Table XIV, giving an analysis of the school 
population in September 1941, will show the 
extent of the school’s coverage of its com- 
munity. 


SUMMER RECREATION PROGRAM 


Beginning in 1936 the school board has 
employed a music teacher for summer recrea- 
tion work. This service has been enthusiast- 
ically received by the community. 

During the summer of 1943, the Winne- 
conne School Board employed the athletic 
coach, for three hours three times a week 
during the months of June, July and August 
for fifty dollars per month to teach the chil- 
dren to swim. No provision was made for the 
high school group due to the labor shortage, 
however, they were encouraged to attend if 
any happened to be free. About ten boys have 
taken advantage of the offer. The response 
of the community was much greater than we 
had dared to hope. Some ninety children have 
been sent by their parents and have been 
divided into primary, intermediate and junior 
high groups. The enthusiasm has continued 
and many mothers have been very high in 
their praise of the project. The Instructor 
had worked in the Antigo Summer Recreation 
Program for a number of years so that the 
work was not new to him. Because of labor 
shortage, the program was discontinued dur- 
ing the canning season but resumed later. 


In-SERVICE TRAINING OF THE WINNECONNE 
TEACHERS, 1941-42 
I. The following meetings are arranged for 
and by the teachers. 
A. An all faculty luncheon meeting each 
month. The following program has been 
arranged: 


TABLE XIV 
ScHooL POPULATION 
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Children’s County 
14 
Wen River _ 9 
Clayton 


September—Dr. Dorothy McDonald. 

October —- Miss Wolff — Review of 
‘Health Education”. 

November — Miss Lewandowski — Re- 
view of “Time Out For Living” and 
“It’s Fun to Keep Fit”. 

December — Miss Linden — Talk on 
“The Art of Communication”. 

January—Mr. Wheeler—Talk on “Dr. 
Hutchins and Education’. 

February—Mr. Ellingson—Topic to be 


selected. 

March—Mr. Boettner—Topic to be 
selected. 

April—Mr. Di Vall—Topic to be se- 
lected. 


May—Mr. Leistikow—Review of “The 
Education of Free Men in American 
Democracy”. 


B. Elementary school faculty meetings are 
held monthly and the programs are 
arranged by a committee of teachers. 
The main topic of interest this year is 
English. Report cards have been re- 
vised, reports on the state convention 
and the visiting days have been given 
and a meeting to discuss “Democracy 
and Discipline” is scheduled with Miss 
Josephine Maloney of Milwaukee State 
Teachers College. 


C. The high school series of faculty meet- 
ings is arranged in a similar manner. 
The subject of reading is being stressed 
this year. 

D. The series of five Saturday meetings 

sponsored by the Extension Service of 

the Northeastern Wisconsin Education 

Association are always attended by 

several faculty members. 
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E. The series of professional meetings 
sponsored by the Winnebago County 
Education Association are supported by 
the faculty. 

F. The Oshkosh Public Forum is popular 
with the faculty. 

G. The Fox River Valley Schoolmasters 
Club claims the interest and regular 
attendance of the men teachers. 


II. The following professional organizations 
are joined by the faculty. 

. National Education Association—100%. 

. Wisconsin Education Association— 

100%. 

. Northeastern Wisconsin Education As- 
sociation—100%. 

. Winnebago County Education Associa- 
tion—100%. 

. National Councils of the subject matter 

fields. 

. National and state secondary principals 
associations. 

. National and state elementary princi- 
pals associations. 


oOo we 


III. Professional reading. 

A. The office purchases one professional 
book for each teacher annually. The 
choice is made by the teacher after 
consulting the principal. 

B. The school subscribes to many of the 
better professional magazines. Attention 
is called to certain magazine articles at 
each faculty meeting and by notices on 
the faculty bulletin board. 

C. Bulletins to teachers are sent out regu- 
larly from the office. 

D. Numerous bulletins offered by book 
companies are distributed to the faculty. 


IV. Summer school sessions are attended by 
many of the faculty. Non-degree teachers, 
of which there are three, are required to go 
to school every third year. 


V. Visiting days are given to each teacher. 
Supervisors are asked to suggest schools 
where outstanding work is being done in 
certain subject matter fields. 


VI. Demonstration lessons are arranged dur- 
ing each school year. Teachers are given the 
opportunity to visit other teachers in the 

local system in case of some felt need. 
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VII. The middle grade teachers are serving 
on a county committee which is studying 
grammar books. Next fall one book will be 
recommended for county-wide adoption. 


VIII. Numerous individual and smaller group 
teacher conferences are held with the 


principal. 
IMPROVING THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


One of the major projects during the year 
1940-41 was the initiation of a guidance pro- 
gram. To assist in this program, the commit- 
tee asked a member of the faculty of the 
University to confer with the teaching staff 
at Winneconne. The nature of the program 
suggested by him is best shown by his letter 
to Mr. Leistikow following his first visit. 

“Dear Mr. Leistikow: I enjoyed my visit 
to Winneconne last Friday and I was most 
pleased with my chance to talk to your fac- 
ulty members. I am not yet sure about the 
date on which I can come back but will let 
you know as soon as I am sure. 


Do you think it would be possible for each 
of your staff members to study one pupil in 
the manner suggested by the enclosed case 
studies so that we might have a round table 
at which we could discuss your guidance 
problems in terms of your own cases? You 
might, for example, study one of your most 
able students, one who needs help badly, one 
who has a high special ability (in music, art, 
athletics, etc.), a behavior problem (if you 
have any) and one with a special disability 
in reading. After the cases have been selected, 
you could pool the information and each 
teacher could write a report. You will find a 
sample case study on page 8 of the enclosed 
reprint, and some idea of the form used in the 
other mimeographed reports. I am sending, 
also, one of the forms developed by the 
American Council on Education’s committee 
on cumulative record forms, which may have 
suggestions on the kinds of information that 
may be collected. 

I suppose that if I have any suggestions to 
offer it will be in terms of more study and 
more recording of information about your 
students, so that the valuable material which 
you collect about them will not be lost or 
forgotten when you have to help them to help 
themselves in making decisions about social, 
educational and vocational problems. 
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I was very favorably impressed by the 
atmosphere of the school and the interested 
attitude of your teachers. I hope we may be 
able to meet together again soon.” 

Under the direction of the committee 
member, each teacher chose one pupil for 
careful observation over a period of time 
(1940-41). A detailed case record was pre- 
pared covering the child’s environment, apti- 
tudes, reactions, activities and problems. The 
purpose of this detailed study was to make 
teachers more fully aware of the personal 
problems of pupils and more interested in 
helping them solve their problems. There was 
no intention of making complete case studies 
on so-called problem children. The teachers 
responded extremely well and seemed to profit 
greatly from these individual studies, which 
were made the subject of round-table discus- 
sions by the teaching staff. 

The guidance program at Winneconne as 
finally developed provides for individual 
study of pupils by teachers accompanied by 
guidance group meetings once a week. Each 
teacher has charge of a group as Senior boys, 
Senior girls, Junior boys, Junior girls, etc. A 
record of each child’s progress is made and 
passed along to the guidance leaders annu- 
ally. Included in these records are inven- 
tories of the pupil’s social and personal char- 
acteristics, scores on achievement tests, 
intelligence tests, aptitude tests and medical 

“examination records. 

In the weekly guidance programs, the fol- 
lowing topics are stressed: 

1. The freshman program is concerned with 
school orientation, how to study, practical 
etiquette and vocations only insofar as they 
affect the choice of subjects in the high school 
curriculum. 

2. The sophomore program centers about 
personality development, social problems, 
reading of magazines related to guidance, 
and choice of school subjects the following 
year. 

3. The junior program is concerned with 
personal problems, more specific study of 
vocations and social problems. 

4. The seniors study social hygiene and 
vocations with special emphasis upon choice 
of life work. A special concern is with the 
development of a general philosophy of living. 

This guidance program, initiated in 1940— 
41, has been continued during the three years 
of this study. Changes in teaching personnel 
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have now brought onto the staff a majority 
of teachers who did not have the benefit of 
the first year of intensive study. New teach- 
ers have fitted well into the guidance pro. 
gram, but it would be advisable to organize 
another special study of guidance as a part 
of next year’s in-service training program if 
it seems possible. Absence for military sery- 
ice of the committee member who originally 
assisted in the program is an obstacle, but the 
supervising principal will probably be able 
to carry on satisfactorily with such help as 
the committee is able to furnish. 


HEALTH GUIDANCE AND SERVICE 


In September 1941, a physician of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Health visited 
Winneconne in the interests of the health 
guidance program. The plans for health 
guidance are shown in a paragraph of her 
report. 

“Plans have been made by Mr. Leistikow, 
the principal, to develop health guidance as 
a part of the general guidance program of 
this high school. The health guidance activ- 
ities will be carried on by the teacher respon- 
sible for the general guidance program of 
each class in the school. Miss Weinman, Win- 
nebago County Nurse, has agreed to coop- 
erate in presenting to the teachers a talk on 
morning inspections and exclusions from 
school and a practical instruction period on 
methods in testing of hearing and vision. 
During our visit a plan was made to begin 
on the health guidance by asking the teachers 
to determine those pupils who had not yet 
had small pox vaccination and create an in- 
terest in their obtaining this vaccination prior 
to the time of the immunization clinics to be 
offered by the county. The teachers will 
notify Miss Weinman of those pupils needing 
special attention.” 

The interest in health led to the immediate 
introduction of the Wisconsin Health Guid- 
ance Cards, to greater emphasis on nutrition 
in class work and to a number of assembly 
programs on several aspects of health. 

By 1943 a hot lunch program was serving 
140 children daily in an improved lunch room. 
Federal funds for hot lunches are utilized and 
the school board employs a special cook. 

Beginning in January of 1943 a physical 
examination was required of all pupils. A full 
examination by a local physician is provided, 
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for which the pupil pays a fee of 50 cents. 
This is an accompaniment of increased em- 
phasis on physical fitness as a part of adjust- 
ments to the war situation (See Chapter 14). 


REPORT OF NUTRITIONAL INSTRUCTION 
ScIENCE AND HOMEMAKING 
DEPARTMENTS 


The feasibility of teaching nutrition by 
means of animal experimentation in the small 
rural high school was a questionable issue 
when the project was proposed by the Sci- 
ence and Homemaking instructors. However, 
with the cooperation of various departments, 
the experiment proved highly successful. 

The experiment was timed to coincide with 
planned units in both Science and Homemak- 
ing departments. The Agriculture instructor 
and his farm shop class cooperated in making 
the wooden and wire cages in which the ex- 
perimental animals were housed. Six albino 
rats were procured; four of them litter-mates 
in the growing age (about 25 days old), two 
of them, an adult pair for mating. 

The growing animals were placed on two 
nutrition experiments. Two of them were 
used for positive and negative controls of 
Vitamin D; two others were used to demon- 
strate diets adequate and inadequate in cer- 
tain minerals, particularly iron, calcium, 
magnesium, and phosphorus. The adults, of 
course, were kept on a general adequate diet. 

The Science and Homemaking departments 
worked together on the preparation of the 
specific diets, as well as in the care of the 
animals. Household ingredients such as corn 
meal, wheat flour, oatmeal, together with 
chemicals from the laboratory such as mono- 
basic potassium phosphate, magnesium oxide, 
ferric citrate and calcium carbonate were 
used in carefully compounded diets, accu- 
rately measured on the gram dietetic scale 
which was purchased by students in the 
biology classes. 

General cleaning daily as well as thorough 
scrubbing and disinfecting of the cages 
weekly eliminated entirely the “ratty” smell 
which had been one of the early objections 
to the experimental work. Classes were 
divided into teams with a captain who super- 
vised his or her team, making sure that all 
daily feeding, cleaning, and charting direc- 
tions were properly carried out. Students 
thereby acquired a sense of responsibility in 
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the handling of the animals as well as a 
fundamental concept of the scientific prin- 
ciples involved in animal experimentation. 

The cages were constructed in one unit so 
that they might be easily moved from one 
department to the other, so that both Home- 
making and Biology groups could assist with 
the care as well as benefit from this demon- 
stration of the significance of adequate diets. 

A short movie depicting the care and feed- 
ing of the animals is being made to be used 
as a record of the experiment, as well as to 
acquaint the community with the general 
principles involved. The first part has already 
been shown to one adult class for this latter 
purpose, with fine audience response. 

With regard to the feasibility of such ex- 
perimental work in the small rural high 
school, it must be pointed out that a rather 
considerable amount of time and money are 
involved. Much time was spent in preparing 
the various diets, disinfecting the cages, and 
planning the general procedure. The cost in- 
volved included: 


Eight cages built in one unit_-__-----_--- $ 8.81 
Gram dietetic scale__._.._.....--------- 4.50 
Six experimental animals_-------.-.----- 6. 63 
Chemicals and food supplies 10. 00 

Total cost of _ _ $29.94 


LrpraryY CONDITIONS AND PROBLEMS, 
SPRING OF I94I 


A visit to Winneconne by a library mem- 
ber of the committee was concerned with 
identifying problems and developing a plan 
for improvement. Her report is summarized 
here. 


I. Best Elements in the high school library 
service. 

1. Book knowledge, vital interestedness 
of English teacher-librarian. 

2. Extensive use of Winnebago County 
Library. 

3. Reading Club class from 3:00 to 3:30 
daily, except Wednesday. 

4. Evidences of reading stimulation: as, 
book jackets on bulletin board, N.Y. 
Herald Tribune “Books”, Scholastic, 
Poetry Broadsides, book groups, new 
books. 

5. Lack of formalized book reports. 

6. Accessibility of library, as a direct part 
of study hall room, with reading table. 
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II. Least Adequate. 

1. Daily circulation inadequate—too 
many old books. 

2. Love of good reading not widely sold 
yet. Too few in daily reading club 
class—should be crowded. 

3. Unbalanced subject material. Too 
much dependence on county library 
has led to neglect of basic buying. 
Purchase of up-to-date stock should 
be increased. Short, for instance, in 
sports, hobbies, travel, vocations, biog- 
raphies, social living. 

4. Current magazines need prompt sell- 
ing to both students and faculty. 

5. Card catalog not functioning well for 
either students or faculty. 


III. Improvements suggested. 
1. More culling for unused, unsuitable 
books 


2. Stress good housekeeping, more invit- 
ingness, a few plants, a few displays, 
shellac books and_ encyclopedias, 
arresting slogans. 

3. Organization of a library service club. 

4. Use of a definite faculty bulletin for 
books, pamphlets, periodicals. 

5. Winter use of gymnasium room next 
door to reading club class perhaps 
could be restricted to less noisy games 
than . . . Farmer in the Dell. 

6. More pupil and faculty participation 
in library activities. 

7. Leaning is a little towards more diffi- 
cult material—buy more easy reading 
material — use National Council of 
English Reading Lists. 

8. Use of the Magenta for book adver- 
tising. 

9. More effective circulation desk-student 
librarians each hour. 

10. Following helps left for study in con- 
ference with teacher librarian— 
a. Samples of how to organize a 
library-service club. 
b. Summary of a year’s service of a 
library service club. 
c. Samples of Monday Faculty Library 
Bulletin. 
d. Buying wisely through reliable bids. 
(prepared ) 
e. How to motivate library reading. 
(prepared ) 
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f. Sample “Everyday Reading”. 

g. Sample “School Library Bulletin”, 

h. Publishers who publish children’s 
illustrated book catalogs. 

i. Supervising teacher’s Ponder over 
her own cultural reading. (prepared) 

j. Conservation bibliography for Wis- 
consin Schools. (prepared) 

k. One dollar or less-inexpensive books 
for school libraries. 

1. Sample “Saturday Review of Liter- 
ature”. 

m. Teacher suggestions for Improve- 
ment of Reading on High School 
Levels. (to be sent) 


IV. Summary. 

1. The situation is very encouraging and 
most helpful. 

2. Last book purchase invoice of 2/11/41 
amounting to $37.03 shows attempts 
being made to provide for individual 
differences in reading, by purchase of 
book stock from heavy reading as Van 
Wyck Brook’s Flowering of New Eng- 
land to the less difficult of Temple 
Bailey. 

3. Situation needs development. Ground- 
work is already there. 


LrBRARY IMPROVEMENTS MADE 


Most of the improvements suggested in the 
first report have been made during the past 
two years. Pupils are reading more because 
of a more stimulating library and changes in 
the literature teaching program. Mrs. Ryan 
deserves credit for a most stimulating talk on 
books at the high school assembly which had 
such good results that she is invited back 
again early in 1943-44. Samples of recent 
improvements are the following: 

1. Pamphlet File—In the library the 
pamphlet file which was organized last year 
has been significantly enlarged—in fact, so 
much so, that before next fall a third drawer 
must be added for expansion. The material 
added deals mainly with the United Nations, 
the war and the post-war situation from all 
angles. The file is used most frequently by 
the social studies department. 

2. Picture File—In 1942—43 there has been 
added new to the library a large four-drawer 
picture file. Girls especially competent in 
their filing and printing work in the commer- 
cial department helped in the organization of 
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the file. The pictures included are mainly 
from current magazines and cover practically 
every phase of school study. Because of the 
newness of the file, it has not been used as 
much as it should be, but next year should 
find it being utilized more fully. A clipping 
service of both pictures and pamphlets is 
furnished to teachers by the English Depart- 
ment. 

3. Memorial Library—the alumni of the 
school who were students of Viola Bovee 
Ellingson, English teacher at Winneconne 
from 1930 to 1940, are contributing to a 
memorial library in her memory. A new order 
of books amounting to $200 has just recently 
been sent in, as much as possible of this 
amount will be paid from the memorial fund. 
A book-plate, especially designed by an 
eighth grade boy, will be placed in front of 
each of the books so purchased. The objective 
in making out the book list was to try to fill 
in any fields in which there seemed to be gaps, 
such as biography, sports, and hobbies, and 
then to get just as much as possible in new 
lines, such as aeronautics, global geography, 
and the understanding of the nations with 
whom we are allied. The teachers are con- 
sciously trying to give a variety of subjects 
at each level of reading ability. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS WITH Books, 1941-43 


1. Cooperation with Civic League, Woman’s 
Federated Club, in observing Book Week. 
Posters, art work, etc. are on display at 
their meeting observing book week and 
suggesting reading. 

2. Civic League actively supported by local 
faculty. League sponsors the local public 
library. Lady faculty members are active 
members, principal and music instructor 
contribute to programs. 

3. School groups visit public library to see 
how it is run, learn how to draw out 
books, etc. 

4. Rural children encouraged to use village 
library. Hours adjusted to make this 
possible. 

5. Faculty book talks at local school by Mrs. 
A. L. Anderson, Winnebago County 
Librarian, and Mrs. Mary Ryan, Asst. 
State Supervisor of Wisconsin School 
Libraries. 

6. Each summer all teachers urged to send 

list of desired books to Mrs. Anderson to 

aid her in making purchases. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


7. At summer schools and institutes, prin- 
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cipal and teachers attend any special 
book talks and exhibits. Send ideas and 
lists to Mrs. Anderson. 


. Every Saturday throughout school year 


some faculty member visits county 
library to bring back new books for 
several teachers, village library and 
pupils. (Have brought books for as many 
as ten individuals on one Saturday). 


. Letter sent to county board praising 


county library and encouraging accept- 
ance of proposed county library appro- 
priation. 


. New books from county library shown 


each Monday in social studies classes. 


. School magazine list checked with local 


library list to avoid duplication. 


. Magazine list studied each year for de- 


sired changes. A check is made on popu- 
larity of various magazines. 


. Summer subscriptions to “My Weekly 


Reader.” 


. Social Studies pupils urged to take ad- 


vantage of student subscriptions to 
“Foreign Policy Reports” and “Readers 
Digest.” 

Free subscriptions to “Readers Digest” 
given to valedictorian each year by the 
publishers. 

Annual magazine campaign sells $1100 
worth of magazines in the community. 
School makes a big profit to buy so-called 
“luxuries” to enrich the instruction 
(movie projector, records, pictures, etc.). 
Parents urged to use teachers’ profes- 
sional library. Books on sex have been 
most popular. 

Numerous attractive charts keep interest 
in reading alive in elementary school. 
Competitive feature also attractive to the 
smaller children. 

A shelf for parent reading has been main- 
tained in kindergarten-first grade room 
where visitors are most numerous. 


20. State reading circle material used. 


21. 


22. 


Books on reading tables are always being 
changed instead of putting entire new 
supply on tables at one time. 

Constant reference to new books, perhaps 
reading of a brief selection for motiva- 
tion, in English and social studies classes. 
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23. 


24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 
30. 
31. 


32. 
33- 


34 


Book reviews constantly read by teachers. 
Those in “Civic Leader”, “Harpers”, 
“New York Times”, “Atlantic Monthly”, 
“Asia” and “Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture” are especially good. 

Graduates attending college often use 
high school books, as reference matter at 
college is often limited. 

Principal exchanges with graduates books 
from personal library. 

Students urged to give books for holiday 
gifts, to a sick classmate, etc. 

Exhibits of old books used. 

Books borrowed from County Superin- 
tendent of Schools’ Office. 

Books given as prizes in various school 
contests. 

Principal’s bulletin to teachers summar- 
izes his holiday reading. 

District funds buy one professional book 
per teacher per year. 

Book notes in “Magenta.” 

Bulletin boards used to encourage good 
reading. 

Whenever a new English teacher is em- 
ployed she is urged to arrive at Winne- 
conne two weeks before the opening of 
school to get acquainted with the library. 
Expenses are paid by the board. This year 
Miss Teckam is returning a week earlier 
(at her own suggestion). 

Student participation urged in all library 
activities, i.e. organization of the pam- 
phlet file, the picture collection, etc. 
Elimination of the noon reading club. 
Removal of obsolete and no longer usable 
books from the library shelves. 

Book talks to student body by Mrs. 
Ryan. 

Continuation of pamphlet file organized 
last year. Many new pamphlets were 
added so that the file is considerably more 
complete. 

New picture file. Large four drawer ver- 
tical file for pictures collected by teachers. 
A great deal of the sorting, organizing, 
and printing done by members of the 
commercial department. 

Library club. Group of girls to act as 
student librarians—charge and discharge 
books, read shelves, etc. 

Use of small table and racks for display 
of one or two new books. 

Use of plants to make library more in- 
viting. 
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49. 
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52. 


53- 


54- 


55- 
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New book order—Memorial Library—in 
memory of our teacher. 

Enriched magazine list. 

Renovation of card catalog. 

Vocational material supplemented and 
made more accessible. 

Acquisition of new reading tables and 
chairs. 

Generous purchase of many of the fine 
“music biographies.” 

Study of library during unit of freshman 
orientation. 

Free reading day — Monday —in all 
classes. 

Lists of reading books prepared by all 
teachers for students to use in their 
Monday reading periods. 

Variety of book “reports”. Formal book 
reports avoided. Students make book 
jackets which are displayed. Informal 
sharing of books in small groups. Written 
or oral recommendations—not retelling 
of the contents. 

Participation of students in High School 
Book League—purchase of own books to 
begin personal libraries. 

Books from County Library for pupils 
to draw from voluntary reading shelf in 
the English room. Self-charging system 
installed. 


. Magazines available from English room 


for reading and clipping. 


. Two of the grade libraries catalogued. 
. Many evidences in corridors of pupil 


reading stimulation. 


. Faculty Bulletin Board is used. 
. Purchase of many books from Mrs. 


Ryan’s recommended lists, as “Challenge 
to Every Wisconsin Teacher”, etc. 


. World map and movable flags tied in 


with current event reading. 


. More balanced buying in many fields is 


in evidence. Some purchase orders super- 
vised by Mrs. Ryan. 


. Letter sent to county librarian expressing 


appreciation of her fine cooperation. 


..“How to File Pictures” and “Suggested 


subject headings for Vertical File Mate- 
rial” worked out by Mrs. Ryan for our 


use. 
. A free library on Cooperatives furnished 


by Midland Cooperative, Mpls. Worth 
$25.00. 
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COOPERATION AND CORRELATION AT 
WINNECONNE HIcH, 1941-42 


During a series of teacher’s meetings on 
the subject of integrating instruction in the 
various high school departments, it was dis- 
covered that there were many ways in which 
teachers were already working together, but 
there were still ways open for improvement. 

Agriculture; The homemaking department 
properly timed its units to coincide with 
units in agriculture so that the farm shops 
were used for a unit on furniture renovation. 
The two departments have also cooperated in 
teaching meats and giving instruction in Vic- 
tory Gardens. The feasibility of cooperating 
in a rural living unit was also discussed, 
although nothing was decided definitely. 

In the study of plants and animals, science 
and agriculture were interwoven, with the 
agriculture course taking a productive yield 
outlook while the sciences looked at it from 
the structural and functional side.They also 
tied up fairly well in the study of photo- 
synthesis, soil erosion, nature of reproduction, 
adaptation to environment and the improve- 
ment of breeds of animals and species of 
plants. 

Mathematics courses aided the department 
in keeping records and in the study of con- 
struction of farm buildings and equipment. 
Other examples of cooperation were in sur- 
veying, interpretation of graphs and percent- 
age, especially in its application to butter fat 
and the mixing of feeds. 

The agriculture department contributed 
many concrete things to the school, such as 
music stands for the band, stage scenery for 
the senior class play, setting for the Junior 
movie and rat cages for the homemaking- 
science departments’ nutrition project. Much 
aid was given in developing the athletic field 
—such as stone entrance, shrubbery, etc. 

Commercial: Many departments required 
students who could type to turn in type- 
written papers. 

There was considerable cooperation be- 
tween the bookkeeping class and agriculture, 
homemaking and social sciences in the matter 
of family finance, budgeting, etc. Toward the 
end of the term, students in bookkeeping 
picked the trial sets which best fitted their 
professed vocation. 

The teaching of business letters led to a 
joint project with the English Department. 
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In instruction in band and typing the study 
of rhythms, finger coordination and the habit 
of not watching their fingers and hands led 
to mutual help. 

In commercial work the use of formulas, 
graphs and percentages showed the need for 
understanding the fundamentals and applica- 
tions of Mathematics. 

This department also furnished numerous 
programs and tickets for entertainments and 
gave publicity in the school paper to the 
activities of all the departments. 

English: The department cooperated by 
undertaking to maintain high standards for 
written and spoken English in all classes. 
Several times during the year papers from all 
departments were looked over and graded 
from the “grammar” standpoint. The Eng- 
lish teacher was consulted by other teachers 
on spelling, usage, etc. 

The ability to read and understand what 
has been read presented problems peculiar to 
the various departments. All were made very 
conscious of this through faculty discussions 
and available reference materials. 

Homemaking: The background for health 
and nutrition was presented by the science 
department while this department added to it 
by more intensive and extensive study. The 
joint animal experimentation described else- 
where gave very effective instruction in nutri- 
tion. There was also extensive tieup with 
chemistry in teaching of clothing fibers and 
their characteristics, in stain removals and 
the physical and chemical analysis of fabrics. 

In homemaking the simpler mathematics 
was used in figuring costs, adding sales bills, 
figuring calories for serving of food and in 
other everyday situations. 

Technical advice on costumes for plays and 
movies were given. 

Mathematics: Discussed under all other 
departments. 

Music: The music department cooperated 
with the athletic program by playing at all 
home football and basketball games and par- 
ticipated in all pep sessions and homecoming 
events. Every form of music contributed to 

the physical development of the participant. 
All forms tended to teach good posture and 
muscular coordination. Correct breathing was 
vital to the singer and wind instrument 
player. The marching band was a definite 
contribution to the physical and mental well 
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being of its members. A fine musician is 
usually strong both physically and mentally. 

The high school chorus and the voice 
speaking choir of the English department 
cooperated in presenting a Christmas pro- 
gram. There was a correlation between some 
poems used in the English classes and those 
used as lyric for songs. In chorus we stressed 
the importance of pronunciation, enunciation, 
placement of the voice and expression. 

The music and the homemaking department 
both dealt with recreation, leisure time and 
hobbies. Both departments stressed apprecia- 
tion. The homemaking department also 
helped with chorus robes, band uniforms, 
and athletic suits. 

Social Sciences: This department tried to 
give the background and show the develop- 
ment of problems found in some of the other 
departments. The history of scientists, mathe- 
maticians, and musicians, the historical 
problems of the farmer or the home, and 
present day events of scientific or general 
interest were discussed. 

Term papers for those going on to college 
were a joint project of the social science and 
the English department. 

Use of the graph as discussed in the mathe- 
matics classes aided understanding of his- 
torical information given in that form. 

Science: The teaching of physics, accoustics 
and proportions helped to give the music 
students a good background for their work. 

Technical advice on producing a movie and 
training a student to run the movie projector 
helped the visual aids in many classes. 

The science department joined with the 
homemaking department in the nutrition ex- 
periment described earlier in this report. 


Juntor Hicu ACTIVITIES, 1942-43 
Vivian F. Scoville, Instructor 


On the first day of school a little choral 
reading was introduced. Then the activity was 
continued as a part of the English work and 
finally culminated in participation in the all- 
school Christmas pageant which was based on 
that type of work. The choir took part in the 
public programs given on Armistice Day and 
Washington’s Birthday and participated in 
the program for the Junior High Hobby 
Show. 

Early in the year these grades decided to 
head-up the publishing of an all-grade-school 
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newspaper. A staff was chosen and the paper 

was issued once a month through the school 
year. Students did the mimeographing, 
assembling, and distributing. By taking sub- 
scriptions and selling copies each month the 
paper was made self-supporting. We received 
fine cooperation from the high school faculty 
and students and especially from the Com- 
mercial Department. 

The students of the Junior High went out 
in a big way for the scrap drive held in the 
Fall. We topped all other grade rooms in the 
amount of scrap collected and won the 32- 
inch globe as a prize. 

Regularly during the year the students 
brought in their money to purchase war 
stamps. Several of them purchased enough to 
convert into two and three bonds during the 
year. Altogether over $300 worth of bonds 
and stamps were purchased by children in 
this room. 

As a part of Junior Red Cross work many 
of the children bought scrapbooks and filled 
them with cartoons which were sent to men 
from our locality in the armed forces. 

In connection with the study of Democ- 
racy, its values and responsibilities, the 
Eighth Graders made a large mural on wall- 
board which now decorates the upper hall. 
When we studied Aviation and the Air Age, 
we made another mural of salt and flour de- 
picting various types of planes and the new 
global map. 

During American Education week we 
decorated the large exhibition window in 
Nimmer’s furniture store down town. We 
tried to show the various types of work car- 
ried on in the schools of today. 

Several of the Junior High boys were 
faithful members of the Safety Patrol during 
the year. They were installed by Captain 
Lowry during the fall and served in protect- 
ing the small children—rain or shine. 

Our grades took part in the annual high 
school magazine campaign and earned money 
which was put to a profitable use later in the 
year. 

New draperies for our room were purchased 
with money which we earned by making, 
painting, and selling plaster statuettes. 

The big event of the year was our Hobby 
Show. All year we had been working on 
hobbies during a regular period in school. 
Then everyone in our room brought his hobby 
to the village hall for exhibit. Several adults 
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from our own and surrounding communities 
brought in their hobbies so that the show was 
a real success. For entertainment our people 
put on an unrehearsed “radio” program pat- 
terned after “Dr. 1.Q.” The questions were 
based entirely on aviation, thus making it a 
culminating activity for that unit which we 
had just finished. 

With money which we earned in the mag- 
azine campaign and at the Hobby Show, we 
purchased $32 worth of recordings—some of 
the “Cavalcade of America” programs and 
others of literature dramatizations—which 
would help us in our school work. We used 
them a lot and the records are now school 
property. 

In connection with social studies, each per- 
son in the room made a special study of one 
of the United Nations, making a booklet on 
it and giving an oral report to the class. 

At the request of the agriculture teacher 
in the high school, our pupils aided in the 
sale of seeds and thus encouraged the raising 
of Victory Gardens. 

Many of our boys participated in the ath- 
letics program planned for them by the high 
school coach. Basketball, baseball, football, 
and track were entered into wholeheartedly. 

All in all, it was a fine year and all have 
profited by the fine experiences shared 
together. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT, 1942—43 


During the school year 1942-43, we made 
use of community services and rural places 
of business as well as adjusted our commer- 
cial program to tie in with other departments. 

Freshmen were offered the elective Junior 
Business Training; Sophomores, Typing I; 
Juniors, Shorthand I; and Seniors, Bookkeep- 
ing and Office Training. The basic principles 
were taught in the beginning courses. Those 
pupils who had received satisfactory grades 
in the beginning courses were permitted to 
enter the Office Training class. 

The Office Training class was the most 
interesting one to work with. The course was 
varied and held the pupils’ interests. Their 
enthusiastic spirit left little time for a dull 
minute. The class was conducted very infor- 
mally which aided in giving an “office atmos- 
phere” to the classroom. In it the pupils, 
during the first semester, learned the use of 
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the hectograph, how to cut stencils, the use 
of the styli and the mimeograph, and various 
styles of lettering. Originality and initiative 
were encouraged through several work proj- 
ects carried on by the class, working in groups 
and individually. These included the produc- 
tion of the school newspaper and annual, 
programs for all school activities, community 
programs for church organizations and Civic 
League, Christmas cards, personalized station- 
ery and many others. Each project carried 
out and each piece of work done for a teacher 
was recorded on a “Job Sheet”’. 

During the second 6 weeks of the last 
semester, each student in the office training 
class was assigned to a faculty member and 
worked for this teacher for a 3 week period, 
or a minimum of 15 hours. Before the stu- 
dent started the assignment, she was inter- 
viewed and the interview was recorded by the 
teacher on an “Interview Sheet”, which to- 
gether with a Rating Sheet was kept by the 
teacher. At the end of the 3 weeks period, the 
teacher rated the student on the rating sheet. 
Both sheets were returned to the commercial 
teacher and were kept on file for further 
reference. 

After this 3 weeks period, the class met 
and individual needs were discussed and 
remedied. 

The last six weeks of the semester found 
the students observing and working in offices 
about the community. Interview and Rating 
Sheets were filled out by the immediate super- 
visors and returned to the commercial teacher. 

One of the students was interviewed and 
accepted by a business firm three weeks before 
school was dismissed for the summer recess. 
This student was given full class credit for 
her office work. 

In the bookkeeping and junior business 
training classes, community services were 
utilized; whenever we studied a unit directly 
related to some business in the village, we 
‘were permitted to observe its business pro- 
cedure and often the manager or some assist- 
ant talked to the class. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE ENGLISH 
DEPARTMENT, 1942-43 


Through some general plans covering all 
classes and some plans limited to a single 
class, the English Department has tried to 
work closely with each of the other depart- 
ments during this year. 
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The general plans are as follows: 

1. Free reading period. This plan was 
adopted at the suggestion of a committee 
member. Monday of each week was set apart 
as reading day with an emphasis being placed 
on the advisability of using this period to do 
supplementary reading (not text-book study) 
for other classes. To foster this, each depart- 
ment submitted a list of recommended books 
for the pupils to use in making reading selec- 
tions. A second important objective was to 
get the right ability-level book to each stu- 
dent. Although this was far from accom- 
plished, a start was made to be continued 
next year. 

2. Checking of papers. Throughout the 
year, papers were submitted by the other 
departments and were checked for form by 
the English teacher and content by the 
teacher of the specific subject. Mistakes in 
construction and spelling then formed a basis 
for work in the English class. 

Knitting English and social studies as 
closely as possible was perhaps the most con- 
scious objective during the year, although 
there were also other examples of English 
working with another department for an iso- 
lated unit of two. These can best be related, 
I believe, by considering each class sepa- 
rately. 

7th and 8th grade. It is worth mentioning 
that the 7th and 8th grade choral speaking 
choir and the high school choral speaking 
choir, together with the high school chorus, 
presented the Christmas program this year. 
Not only these groups, but every other 
teacher in the high school contributed time 
and effort to making the program an effective 
one. 

There has also been some exchange of 
books between the 7th and 8th grade library 
and the high school English room library to 
fit interests and reading levels in each of the 
classes. 

Freshman. Since there was no _ social 
studies class for freshmen, English included 
units of social thinking, such as personal 
development, family life, learning from oth- 
ers (biography), recreation and vocations. 

During a unit on Sound in the freshman 
general science class, each pupil made a re- 
cording of his voice. The material to be read 
was prepared in the English class, the record- 
ing made in the science class, and then in 
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the English class the voice and reading of 
the individual were evaluated. This unit was 
helpful in improving the oral reading of the 
freshmen. 


Sophomore. There seemed to be little 
opportunity to plan an effective English-social 
studies correlation in the sophomore year be- 
cause world history was not limited to soph- 
omores and was thus more or less of a cross 
section of all classes. The approach to soph- 
omore English was mainly in the study of 
types of literature. One unit did provide a 
chance to cooperate with the commercial de- 
partment in a profitable and enjoyable piece 
of work. After a brief study of the make-up 
of the newspaper and the types of writing 
found therein, the class put out a sophomore 
edition of the school paper. The planning, 
writing, and checking were done in the Eng- 
lish class and the production end was taken 
care of in the typing classes, where the pupils 
learned the necessary new skills such as jus- 
tifying, proof reading, cutting stencils, and 
using the mimeograph. The class was very 
proud of itself when the edition was ready 
for distribution. 


Junior. For a number of years American 
History has been taught in the junior year 
and American literature in the senior year. 
This year, in order to plan an American 
history-literature program, American litera- 
ture was offered in the second semester of 
the junior year also. Next year a complete 
shift of American literature to the junior year 
will be made. The correlation between the 
two classes was not as effective as it can be 
and as we hope to make it in the future, 
although a gratifying start was made. It at 
least showed the possibilities of such a pro- 
gram and the necessity for careful coopera- 
tive pre-planning. 

Not only was the attempt made to correlate 
units of subject material, but also, at the time 
that the juniors were assigned the writing of 
a long theme for history, the skills of pre- 
paring bibliographies, note-taking, and organ- 
izing were presented in the English class, and 
the completed papers were checked and 
graded by both teachers. 


Senior. The senior English class is the one 
which perhaps more than any of the others 
has gone its own sweet (?) way. A number 
of opportunities have been missed in tying 
together literature and senior social problems. 
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With the change of American literature from 
the senior to the junior year, there is prospect 
of a change from English literature to world 
literature for seniors. Far too much English 
literature is beyond the interest and compre- 
hension of the high school pupils. World 
literature will not only be of greater interest 
but of far greater value in social understand- 
ing and development. Another year shoud 
see greater strides in the improvement of 
senior English. 


WINNECONNE Pusiic ForuM 


The Winneconne Public Forum was very 
successful considering that it was the first 
time anything of this particular nature was 
attempted. The steering committee, made up 
of representatives from each tuition territory, 
selected the topics and picked the persons to 
lead the discussion. The purpose for the first 
year was not to see how many could be per- 
suaded to attend but rather to form a small 
interested group, from which might come 
leaders for similar groups in the various com- 
munities. The average attendance was ap- 
proximately twenty-five representing farmers, 
business men, village council, town boards, 
housewives, club women, as well as school 
teachers. At the last meeting of the Win- 
chester Lutheran Brotherhood, an organiza- 
tion of approximately 150 men, the pastor 
urged the men to prepare programs of their 
own on the order of our forum. As several of 
their leaders had attended our meetings I feel 
we were responsible for the pastor’s sugges- 
tion and can work from this angle next fall. 
(Incidentally three programs of the Brother- 
hood were given by the school—two meetings 
of requested movies and a talk on education 
by the Winneconne principal). The services 
of the school as well as materials from the 
Extension Division were offered to the broth- 
erhood. 


The chief criticism of the Forum was that 
the audience left the preparation entirely up 
to the assigned committee and did practically 
no reading to prepare for the evening’s dis- 
cussion. However, the discussion was always 
lively and most of the people took an active 
part. Rev. H. A. Mansfield of the Allenville 
Baptist Church was especially helpful, as he 
has done much of this type of work and reads 
very widely. 
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WINNECONNE ApuLT DiscussION 
CLuB PROGRAM, 1942-1943 
November 16—‘“Selective Service Act’. Mrs. 

Lillian Calkins, Messrs. R. A. Diestler and 

Lamont Miller. 

December 14—‘Russia Today”. Mrs. Otto 
Ansorge, Messrs. G. Leistikow and A. F. 
Schroeder. Topic introduced with a movie 
to be selected. 

January 13—“Wanted! A Pacific Charter”. 
Rev. Mansfield, Mesdames Hillman and 
Quigley, Miss Vivian Scoville. 

February 15—‘“A Federation of Nations”. 
Mrs. Marvin Dubbe, Miss Mildred Sever- 
son and Mr. John Clark. 

March 15—‘The United States in the Post 
War World”. A speaker to be secured 
through the Wisconsin Rural High School 
Committee. 

Persons whose names are underlined are the 
chairmen of the panel. Materials for each 
discussion can be secured at the village or 
school library. 


WINNECONNE ADULT Discussion CLUB 
Proposed Programs, 1943-1944 
November 30—‘“What Shall We Do With 
Subsidies?”. Messrs. R. W. DiVall, R. A. 

Diestler and A. F. Schroder. 

January 27—‘China— Future Friend or 
Foe?”. Mrs. Ben Bockin, Messrs. G. R. 
Leistikow, H. P. Severson. 

February 24—‘The Problem of Juvenile De- 
linquency”. Mrs. A. Larson, Otto Ansorge 
and Mrs. L. Riley. 

March 23—‘“Views on Post War United 
States”. Education—Miss Helen Teckam. 
Health—Dr. T. E. Kilkenny. Returning 
Soldiers—Messrs. J. Grimes and Span- 
bauer. Woman’s Role—Mrs. J. Grimes. 

April 13—“The United States in the Post 
War World”. A speaker to be secured 
through the Wisconsin Rural High School 
Committee. 


Persons whose names are underlined are 
the chairmen of the panels. 

Materials for each discussion can be secured 
at the school and the village libraries. Rev. 
Mansfield of Allenville will summarize each 
discussion. 
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WINNECONNE BAND Boosters 


The Winneconne Band Boosters has been 
one of the most active adult organizations 
connected with the school. It was organized 
the same year the band was introduced into 
the school system. Every parent who has a 
child receiving band or chorus instruction 
(4th grade and up) automatically becomes a 
member. Throughout the years the organiza- 
tion has purchased new uniforms for the band 
and robes for the choir. At the present time 
the fund amounts to $605.04 with a recent 
purchase of a $500 war bond. 

Usually the group is divided into monthly 
committees and each group uses its own ideas 
in raising money for the fund. Since the war, 
neighborhood parties have been held through- 
out the school area. 

The group also furnishes transportation to 
all concerts and contests thereby relieving 
the district of that expense. 

Surprisingly, the men in the organization 
have been fully as active as the women, 
always serving as president and sponsoring 
dances entirely on their own responsibility. 


Jack AND Motuers CLus 
( Kindergarten and First Grade) 


Proposed Program, 1943-1944 
October 14—Tea. Organization Meeting. 
November 11.—‘‘Reading Readiness”. Miss 

Van Sistine, Primary Critic, Oshkosh 
Teachers College. Hostesses: Mesdames 
Carpenter, Baugrud, Brooks and Ehlke. 


December g—‘“Books Are Friends’”—Pre- 
School and Primary Books. Mrs. A. F. 
Anderson, County Librarian, Winnebago 
County. Hostesses: Mesdames Hoger, 
Angell, Cyrtmus, and Korn. 

January 13—“Social Studies”. (Men’s Night) 
Miss Maureen Applegate, Supervisor of 
Grades, Neenah, Wis. Hostesses: Mes- 
dames Pawling, Meyer, Krueger, and Luhn. 


February 1o—‘“Music and Art for the Pre- 
School and Primary Child”. Miss Rose, 
Music Supervisor, Oshkosh Teachers Col- 
lege; Miss Blake, Art Supervisor, Oshkosh 
Teachers College. Hostesses: Mesdames 
Parsons, Peterson, Loker, and Oppermann. 


March 13—“The Child”. Dr. Elizabeth Kane, 
Psychiatrist, County Demonstration Guid- 
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ance Center, Board of Health, Madison, 
Wis. Hostesses: Mesdames Procknow, 
Peterson, Oppermann, and Reetz. 

April 13—‘Spiritual Training of the Child”, 
Rev. Hiram Mansfield, Allenville Baptist 
Church. Hostesses: Mesdames Smith, Scott, 
Schneider, and Rolph. 

May 11—‘A Summer Health Program”. 
Mrs. Katherine Campbell, State Board of 
Health. Hostesses: Mesdames Oscar Went- 


zel, Clarence Wentzel, and Yehle. be 
Jack and Jill Mothers Club Officers 


Mrs. M. Korn 
Mrs. L. Peterson 
Mrs. Eleanor Gullickson 


Persons whose names are underlined are 
chairmen of the committees. 


TEACHERS BULLETINS BY THE PRINCIPAL 
(Selections from bulletin #1, 1943) 


“Red letter days you should plan to ob- 
serve in your work in some way-—Constitu- 
tion Day, Columbus Day, Halloween, Edu- 
cation Week, Armistice Day, Christmas, New 
Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, St. Patricks Day, 
Easter, Arbor Day and Memorial Day.” 

“Health of the Teacher: The task of 
teaching draws heavily upon all the teacher’s 
vitality. Mental hygiene teaches that any 
lapse from the balance of physical power 
called health makes the handling of the pupils 
more difficult. Ill health causes less of pupi! 
control through sarcasm, split-second deci- 
sions, improper conduct and composure. 
Hence it is important to guard our health 
day by day.” 

“Radio: The radio is a good tool to use in 
connection with many phases of the school 
work. Each room is equipped with a radio 
and it should be frequently used. You will 
do well to have me order the Wisconsin and 
National Broadcasting programs for you.” 

“Visual Aids: The school possesses a DeVry 
Sound Projector, a strip film projector, a 
lantern slide machine, the Keystone pictures 
and individual stereoscopes. The use of these 
will greatly enrich your teaching and repay 
you in numerous ways. However, their use 
should be carefully planned for in advance.” 


President E. Ehlke 
Vice President _._........Mrs. G. Schneider 
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“Movies: Arrangements have been made to 
ofier free movies every Wednesday from 
12:45 to 1:00 P.M. in the high school assem- 
bly. It is not compulsory to attend these. 
The list of movies for the year is as follows: 


Steel for Victory 


Divide and Conquer 
U. S. News Review 
U. S. News Review 
Keeping Fit 
Japanese Relocation 
Listen to Britain 
Men and the Sea 
Song Shorts—Marines Hymn 
——— Buenos Aires & Montevido 
Introduction to Haiti 
ee Mexico Builds a Dam 
Pan American Bazaar 
—— Peopie of Two Worlds 
This is Ecuador 
Feb. 16.._.._Walt Disney Sees South America 
Coast Guard Academy 
Semper Paratus 
Leathernecks on Parade 
ae New Fire Bomb 
ae Marine Corps News 
Rescue Unit 
Eastern Vacation 
Guardian of the Colors 
None 


scheduled due to kittenball tournament, etc. 


“Records: A library of records in English, 
Science and Social Studies was started last 
year. Use the Electric Phonograph from the 
office when using these.” 

“Pictures: The school owns the Q.P.A. 
series of pictures as well as numerous Mentor 
pictures given by Mr. Scott of the village. 
They are in the library and make excellent 
bulletin board material as well as enriching 
your recitations. The weekly “National Geo- 
graphics” are purchased each year for three 
grade rooms. Be sure to save them for future 
use.” 

“University Extension Programs: The 
school has made arrangements with the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for six programs. They 
will be held in the high school assembly and 
the admission will be 5 cents and 10 cents 
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for grades and high school respectively. Chil- 
dren not bringing their fees will be kept in a 
room as last year with the teachers taking 
their turns staying with them. 

Frye, The Magician 

Hanley Marionettes 

L. Verne Slout Co.—Play 

Edwin Steckel—“Music for Today” 

J. L. Turner—‘Handwriting” Lecture 

Demonstration 

Bohemian Glass Blowers 


So far no definite dates have been assigned.” 


“Sick Leaves: Anyone entitled to the sick 
leave benefits will return to his or her posi- 
tion as soon as health and strength permit. 
Benefits will depend upon the teacher’s co- 
operation with the spirit and the principle of 
the plan. 


During the first year of service... 5 days 
During the second year of service... 6 days 
During the third year of service... 7 days 
During the fourth year of service... 8 days 


During the fifth year of service... 10 days 


“In order to maintain professional standing 
worthy of the teaching profession it is vitally 
necessary that each teacher belong to the 
W.E.A. and the N.E.A. and the W.C.T.A. 
and the Northeastern. Teachers are encour- 
aged to join their respective department’s 
major association. Study groups in the com- 
munity will also be sponsored and it is hoped 
teachers will take an active part. Teachers 
are encouraged to read wisely. Professional 
books and magazines are available at the 
office. Your suggestions for books and maga- 
zines are looked for. I will again buy one 
professional book for each teacher.” 

“Visiting Days are again offered. Kindly 
arrange to go early in the school year to a 
place where superior teaching can be ob- 
served.” 


Comments on the Study by Winneconne 
Faculty Members 


“Tt seems to be a human characteristic that 
people work better if there is some type of 
stimulation or pressure present—and teachers 
are no exception. Therefore, I think the idea 
of frequent visits by the Committee foster the 
best type of work that each teacher is capable 
of doing. 
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A deeper understanding and appreciation 
of each subject is received from the round 
table discussions which are held after each 
Committee member’s visit. 

The help each teacher receives in his own 
particular field is by no means a minor one. 
To be specific, I received many helpful sug- 
gestions from Mr. H. M. Collins of White- 
water State Teachers College, as well as re- 
ceiving confidence in myself by his sanction- 
ing of what I was doing.” 

** * 


“Perhaps in view of actual practical help, 
the visits from committee members are of 
little value. However, I personally feel that 
the stimulation derived from contact with an 
institution of higher learning is a good effect. 
I realize that I am treading on the thin ice 
of indefinable terms and, perhaps, near senti- 
mentality, but I make the point nevertheless. 

It appears to me that teachers resent prac- 
tical criticisms and suggestions as a reflection 
on themselves as teachers and individuals 
anyway. 

In the final analysis, perhaps the stimula- 
tion comes in part from my being able to see 
men and women who have been in the field 
considerably longer than I have with the same 
bewilderment as to where we are going and 
where we should go, and the same pessimistic 
attitude that perhaps we don’t teach so much 
as we think we do and that perhaps it doesn’t 
make s» much difference after all. With the 
possible exception of two, all the committee 
members made those same remarks in effect, 
if not in actuality.” 

** * 

“Since I have not as yet been aided spe- 
cifically in my own subject field, I shall have 
to confine my remarks to the help given me 
by general visits and by visitors in fields other 
than my own. As a first year teacher, I, of 
course, have much to learn and try to keep 
my mind open to new suggestions and to give 
them a fair trial if they seem at all feasible 
for my particular situation. The latter state- 
ment brings me to my first concrete remark 
regarding the committee’s help. Needless to 
say, a visit of twenty minutes of a period, 
or even one period of a day could lend itself 
in most cases to only a very superficial analy- 
sis of the whole problem—it seems to me that 
certain of the committee members may have 
generalized from insufficient data and there- 
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fore their suggestions have held little weight 
or value. For this reason, I would suggest that 
committee members be sure that recommen- 
dations be made on the basis of adequate 
analysis of the teacher’s problem. 


This is not to say that the visits of the 
committee members have been of no value to 
me—in some instances I received good spe- 
cific suggestions for ways in which instruction 
and instructional facilities might be improved 
and these specific recommendations are much 
more enthusiastically received than such 
vague theoretical suggestions as “I think that 
the social atmosphere of your classroom might 
be improved.” For a _ beginning teacher, 
struggling to make practical those “arm-chair” 
theories absorbed in college, such remarks 
fall on almost deaf ears. 


There is another point which I think enters 
here. Needless to say, all fifty committee 
members do not see eye to eye—I am cer- 
tainly not suggesting that they should. Their 
differences of opinion are at once both stimu- 
lating and confusing; stimulating because 
they keep us constantly reminded of new 
points of view, of new attitudes and philoso- 
phies; confusing because sometimes we are at 
a loss as to which must be accepted, which 
rejected. Of course, if we stay scientifically 
open-minded we will give them all a fair trial, 
and this is what we try to do even though 
there may be at times a tendency to accept 
those which conform with our original phil- 
osophies and reject all others rather than to 
go into the more difficult procedure of revis- 
ing the original philosophies. 

For me, the greatest value from these visi- 
tations has been in their more or less informal 
talks at faculty meetings. Here, even in the 
short time we have been teaching, we have 
had an opportunity to weigh and consider 
new ideas, supported by and conveyed to us 
by many recognized authorities in their fields. 
These have provided ample food for thought, 
have opened to us many new views for our 
minds to explore, have helped me as a begin- 
ning teacher to change the direction of a 
philosophy or idea still in a formative stage— 
in other words, have helped me to be a better 
teacher by keeping me out of the rut of self- 
centered and narrow minded thinking in 
which teachers frequently find themselves. 
The value of such help is not to be under- 
estimated.” 
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“T have enjoyed the visits and talks by the 
committee members very much and hope they 
continue. Each expert presents his field of 
interest very clearly but does not give us 
much help in fitting that particular field into 
the school curriculum. Moreover, the carry- 
ing out of all suggestions would require a 
much longer day than we now have.” 

*** * 

“The most important thing that I have 
received from the visitors is that they have 
started me to think along different lines of 
thought. Some of the men tie their subjects 
in with the other subjects in a different way 
than I have ever looked at it. However, some- 
times I do not agree with their ideas.” 

*** * 

“Teachers at Winneconne are not talking 
during the class period to the extent they did 
before the visits of Dr. Williams and Pro- 
fessor Burr Phillips. Many of us are learning 
to let the pupils assume more and more re- 
sponsibility with the teacher as the guide.” 


CHAPTER XI 
WONEWOC 


I. THE COMMUNITY AND ITS 
SCHOOLS, 1852-1940 


GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES OF THE 
CoMMUNITY 


Wonewoc, in west-central Wisconsin, lies 
in the unglaciated part of the state. It is in 
a country of long high ridges, with streams 
flowing through fairly narrow valleys. The 
valley land is very fertile. The Baraboo river 
flows through the village. Swamp land is 
found in places along the river valley. The 
virgin forest has long since disappeared, but 
second growth oak, birch and hickory cover 
many of the ridges. Young pine and fir trees 
are appearing once more in consequence of 
state and federal re-forestation projects. 


SETTLEMENT AND EARLY GROWTH 


“A full half century before the first auto- 
mobile was made, nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury before the whistle of the first train was 
heard in west central Wisconsin, before the 
county of Juneau was formed from a part of 
Adams County, the pioneers of Wonewoc 
toiled their way through the forests, over 
mere trails, to establish their homes. Very 
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few were fortunate enough to have a team of 
horses. Most of them made the long tiresome 
journey in crude, home-made wagons, drawn 
by clumsy oxen.” 

In 1852 George Willard, the first white 
settler in Wonewoc, built a home on the bluff 
of the Baraboo River on what is now a part 
of the village of Wonewoc. During the pre- 
ceding ten years he ran logging camps in the 
vicinity and in 1849 he rolled down the bluffs 
at Wonewoc over a million feet of logs. 

Wonewoc was given a post office in 1856 
and in 1871 the Northwestern Railroad was 
built through the village. 1876 saw the estab- 
lishment of a weekly newspaper, and Wone- 
woc incorporated as a village in 1880, with a 
population of 550. 


INDUSTRY, COMMERCE, AGRICULTURE 
AND PEOPLE 


The foremost industry of the early days, 
logging, has almost disappeared. A wagon 
factory operated for several years, giving 
employment to about 75 men, but finally 
went out of existence after two financial fail- 
ures. The farmers cooperative creamery was 
built in 1906. It is still in operation and dur- 
ing its period of existence has served a large 
number of families in the area. A prefabri- 
cated house factory was begun in 1940 and 
has grown steadily in the past three years, 
now employing about 65 men. Agriculture 
has changed from potato and general farming 
to dairy farming. 

In 1940 the chief industries of the village 
were wholesale egg distributors, a creamery, 
a small prefabricated house factory and a saw 
mill. The main agricultural products of the 
area were hay, corn, oats, dairy products and 
eggs. These crops were raised generally in the 
whole area. 

Population changes in the community have 
been few. The descendents of early settlers 
still own the business institutions of the vil- 
lage and the surrounding farms. The nation- 
ality backgrounds are German and English. 
At the beginning of the cooperative study, in 
1940, the village had a population of 800. 
There were fourteen churches in the area: 
Methodist, Lutheran, Quaker, Catholic, 
Spiritualist, and Free Methodist. The school 
district boundaries were slightly larger than 
those of the village but 58% of the high 
school pupils were tuition pupils drawn from 
a radius of 15 miles. 
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THe GROWTH OF THE WONEWOC SCHOOLS 


The first school was conducted in the year 
1853 in George Willard’s granary. During its 
first four years, the school was moved from 
one local building to another. In 1857, the 
present school site was purchased and a build- 
ing constructed at a cost of $500.00. The first 
school records are those of the clerk of the 
school board written September 30, 1867. 
Among other matters the following action 
appears: “It was voted that the matter be 
left discretionary with the board whether we 
have a male or female teacher. It was further 
voted that we raise $100.00 for the support 
of the schools and incidental expenses. It was 
further voted that the board get the fence 
around the school fixed up and gates made 


and kept locked except on funeral occasions 
and for hauling in wood.” 


In 1875 the school district established a 
free high school to be conducted by one 
teacher. Five years later, the school board 
adopted a resolution requiring each child be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14 years, residing 
within the district to attend school for a 
period of not less than 16 weeks per year. 


The school was destroyed by fire in 1899 
and in 1900 a new structure was erected 
which is part of the present school building. 


From 1900 until 1932, the enrollment in 
the high school remained relatively constant 
at about roo pupils. Buildings were un- 
changed except for minor repairs and the cur- 
riculum remained relatively stable with 
emphasis largely upon college preparation. 


During the depression years beginning in 
1932, high school enrollment increased at the 
rate of 15-20 pupils per year until 150 were 
enrolled in 1935. At that time additional 
space was needed. With the aid of PWA 
funds the old building was modernized, and 
a new addition containing a gymnasium suit- 
able for public gatherings, a study hall and 
library was built at a cost of $57,800. An 
additional $10,000 was spent for equipment. 


During the past ten years the teaching staff 
in the high school has increased from four to 
eight members; the curriculum has become 
less college preparatory in content with 
greater emphasis upon adjustment to local 
community needs. 
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ScHOoL FINANCES AND EQUIPMENT (1140) 


The assessed valuation of the district was 
$656,866 which was a reasonably adequate 
tax base for buildings and capital equipment. 
The annual tax appropriation for school pur- 
poses was $9000. Total expenditures for the 
preceding year were $20,441,00. Income {rom 
tuition pupils was $6217.11. The per pupil 
tuition rate was $86.00 for high school pupils 
and $36.00 for elementary pupils. 

The school had one main building part of 
which was 40 years old and part four years 
old. The building was in excellent condition. 
Four of the rooms were used for the grade 
school and nine for the high school. 

There was a good gymnasium 45’ x 65’ in 
size. This was in the new part of the building. 
This gymnasium was equipped with a good 
stage and a balcony and was suitable for 
community gatherings as well as for school 
use. 
The school campus was slightly more than 
one acre. The play ground was equipped with 
swings, teeter totters and merry-go-round. 
The school provided for basketball, tennis, 
baseball and football but the outdoor playing 
space was very unsatisfactory being a gravely, 
clay surface, set on an incline at the base of 
a high ridge which is immediately behind the 
school. 

There was a large study hall with a seating 
capacity of 220. There were three toilet 
rooms modern in type and satisfactorily cared 
for. There was a steam heating plant in good 
condition. The school was equipped with 
running water and drinking fountains in the 
hallways. 

The village had a splendidly equipped pub- 
lic library of more than 5000 books. This 
library is housed in a very attractive building 
within a short distance of the public school. 
It was founded by a gift from a former citi- 
zen of the community. Its books were avail- 
able to all people in the school area and were 
used extensively by the public school pupils. 
The school itself had a library of 1400 books. 
It had a seating capacity of 40 pupils but was 
accessible during only one period of the 
school day. 


THE SCHOOL POPULATION (1940) 


The enrollment in the grades was 118, of 
whom 5 were tuition pupils, and in the high 
school was 161, of whom 111 were tuition 
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pupils. There were two Lutheran parochial 
schools in the area with one teacher each. 
One school had 60 pupils and the other 15. 

The tuition pupils came to school in four 
privately owned buses which were, however, 
supervised by school authorities and properly 
insured. 

Six of the high school graduates of 1940, 
or 20% of the total number, undertook fur- 
ther education in some type of school. Of 
those graduates not attending other educa- 
tional institutions, 5% sought employment in 
larger cities. 


THE TEACHING STAFF (1940) 


There were four elementary and seven high 
school teachers. The principal had a separate 
office of good size located one-half story above 
the class-room level. He was provided with 
some clerical help but both principal and 
teachers depended to a considerable extent 
upon NYA student assistance. 


Tue Hicu ScHoot INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM (1940) 


The extra curricular program consisted of 
athletics, music, forensics and a few pupil 
clubs. 

The school had occasionally provided for 
night classes for adults when there seemed to 
be a demand for them. 

Agriculture was not included in the school 
curriculum but there were three years of 
Home Economics taught without federal aid. 
The home economics program operated only 
during the school year and without provision 
for adult or evening classes. 


TABLE XV 
WoONEWoc HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM, 1940 
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Music instruction was provided in the form 
of band, chorus, and glee club. A student 
might earn one credit toward graduation for 
music instruction. There was a special music 
room which was, however, not fully sound 
proof. 

The commercial course consisted of typing 
and shorthand. Twenty-five typewriters were 
provided. 

There was an adequately equipped science 
laboratory. Science subjects taught were gen- 
eral science, biology and physics. Geography 
was also included in the curriculum as a com- 
bination of physical and cultural geography. 


II. NEW VENTURES IN COMMUNITY 
EDUCATION 


A Goop BACKGROUND FOR 
CooPERATIVE WorRK 


In 1940 the public schools of Wonewoc 
were housed in a building reasonably ade- 
quate for educational purposes and were in 
charge of a staff with satisfactory training 
and experience. The supervising principal had 
been in charge of the schools for eleven years. 
He was well acquainted with the village and 
farming community and fitted particularly 
well in a position of that character. Perhaps 
the strongest point of the school was found 
in its excellent relations with the community. 
The committee found it easy to get acquainted 
with both teaching staff and community be- 
cause of the general spirit of friendliness and 
cooperation which existed. 

During the three years of the committee’s 
activities, several changes of importance have 
occurred. These changes have centered about 
modifications of the curriculum in both the 


Required 
Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 
Gen. Sci. Engish English 
Civics , Biology (Boys) American History 
English 
Electives 
Grade 9 Grade 10 Grade 11 Grade 12 
Home Economics World History Physics English 
Manual Arts Typing Typing Soc. Prob. 
Business Training anual Arts Shorthand Science IV 
Home Economics Manual Arts Typing 
Algebra Home Economics Geography 
German German 
Geometry Shorthand 


General Math. 
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elementary and secondary schools, improve- 
ment in the transportation of pupils, improve- 
ment in the health program including the 
serving of hot lunches to pupils and the devel- 
opment of an adult forum for Wonewoc and 
the surrounding school area. 


CurRRICULUM CHANGES 


In 1941 courses in agriculture were added 
to the high school. The agriculture course was 
changed to the federal aid basis in 1942. 
This course has met with ready acceptance 
and has further improved relations with the 
farming area. In 1940 more commercial 
courses were added and some effort has been 
made to relate them to the needs of local 
business. 


In 1941 the teaching of German by a 
locally employed teacher was discontinued. 
In its place, the services of the University 
Extension Division were made available to 
students to provide correspondence instruc- 
tion in any foreign language desired by them 
and advised by the teaching staff. Since that 
time, instruction in Latin, French and Span- 
ish has been provided at a saving of several 
hundred dollars annually over the former in- 
struction in German alone. Supervised corre- 
spondence instruction in any one of 90 or 
more subjects offered by the University Ex- 
tension Division is now available to high 
school students in Wonewoc and is paid for 
by the school district. 


The high school has had an excellent course 
in manual arts for several years. The school 
has been fortunate enough to have a teacher 
with good understanding of the industrial arts 
problems of small communities. He has been 
able to make instruction practical and attrac- 
tive. Unfortunately, he did not return in the 
fall of 1942 having left to accept a much 
superior position. Because of the war emer- 
gency, it was impossible to replace him. His 
duties were taken over by the supervising 
principal which made it necessary to reduce 
the number of year’s instruction offered from 
three to two. With the change in principals 
in September 1943, the industrial arts instruc- 
tion was discontinued. 

Beginning with September 1942, instruc- 
tion in Geometry and Senior Mathematics 
(general) was combined in one class period 
under the same teacher. He found this com- 
bination to be entirely practical, and to have 
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some advantages in that it necessarily led to 
a high degree of individualization of instruc. 
tion in both Geometry and General Mathe- 
matics. 

In 1940 regular instruction in Physica) 
Education was introduced for the first time. 
In the middle of the school year 1942-43, the 
more intensive physical fitness program rec- 
ommended by state and national authorities 
was adopted providing for one hour daily for 
all junior and senior boys and somewhat less 
intensive instruction for all the other high 
school pupils. Medical examination by local 
physicians was provided for all junior and 
senior boys. 


CORRELATION OF ENGLISH AND 
SociaL STUDIES 


In September 1942, a new English teacher 
and a new social studies teacher were em- 
ployed. These two teachers found it possible 
to agree upon a plan of work which was 
essentially a combination of goth grade Eng- 
lish and social studies in a double class period 
under the joint instruction of the two teach- 
ers. This plan worked to the satisfaction of 
both teachers and pupils for about four 
months. At that time, the social studies 
teacher suffered an accident requiring her to 
retire from teaching for the remainder of the 
school year. The combined plan was contin- 
ued throughout the year but suffered some- 
what because of the necessity of acquainting 
a new teacher with the procedures. 

The two teachers responsible for the ninth 
grade group selected units or problems which 
they thought would arouse a good deal of 
interest, and on which they could get suitable 
materials. They started planning with the 
following general scheme in mind. 


What outcomes do we seek? 

Why is this important for ninth grade boys 
and girls in Wonewoc? 

What are some of the questions boys and 
girls would naturally raise about this 
problem? 

How can we introduce this unit so as to 
get an enthusiastic response from stu- 
dents, and participation on their part in 
planning? 

What activities, experiences, and materials 
can we use to secure the outcomes we 
seek ? 
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How can we summarize or culminate this 


unit effectively? 
What are the best means of evaluation 
that we can use? 


The general theme for the year’s work was 


“How We Solve Our Problems.” The pre- 
liminary plan included the following units, 
two of which are outlined as samples of pro- 
cedure and content. 


1. How we can get off to a good start at 
Wonewoc High School. 

2. Earning a living in Wonewoc and Wis- 
consin. Solving problems of employ- 
ment. How can I select a life work? 

3. Recreation in Wonewoc. How can I best 
spend my leisure time? 

4. Solving our problems of living together 
in Wonewoc. 

5. How can I improve my personality? 

6. Solving the problems of the Mississippi 
Valley. 

7. Solving the problems of war production. 

8. Solving the problems of a post-war 
world. 

g. Solving the problems of agriculture in 
America. 


Unit I. How can we get off to a good start 


at Wonewoc High School? 


Discuss rules, regulations and privileges. 
Inform pupils of the tieup with the village 
library, the noon lunch procedure, etc. 
Have a committee investigate rules: ab- 
sence, tardiness, busses, lockers, tele- 

phone, fire drill, assemblies, etc. 

Set up standards for committee work. 

Divide the group into committees, practice 
interviews for getting information. 

Interview staff members and citizens. 

Have reports on the need of rules. 

Draw up standards from reports. Record 
standards for reports in notebooks. Dis- 
cuss the form for written work. Discuss 
school activities. Have upper classmen 
in for reports. Discuss the role of the 
chairman in introducing people. 

Learn school songs and yells. 

Have brief talks on topics such as “An 
athletic career is more valuable than a 
high scholarship.” “Things I hope to get 
out of high school besides book learning.” 

Make a check list of the points to be used 
in judging how well-rounded a student is. 


— 
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Have a talk by the principal on school 
courses open to pupils. 

Have each student develop a tentative pro- 
gram for the four years of his high school 
work. 

Have a panel discussion: How would extra 
class activities help me? 

A talk by a teacher: “What do we mean by 
success in high school?” 

Discuss and dramatize good and bad study 
habits. 

Learn how to use the library books in the 
school and village library. 

Give reading tests. 

Discuss results, conduct necessary remedial 
help. 

Prepare a handbook for the use of next 
year’s freshmen. 

Discuss the topic, “Governing Ourselves.” 
“Are high school students too young to 

govern themselves?” 

“What is the value of the experience of 
governing oneself while in high 
school?” 

“Duties and troubles of officers.” 

“Qualities of leaders.” 

“Why have a class election?” 


Unit II. Planning our Leisure Time. 


Objectives. 


A. To become acquainted with facilities in 
the Wonewoc school area that we have 
for occupying our leisure time. 

B. To direct the young people in this com- 
munity in their social relationships so 
that there will be a desire and a demand 
for an adequate scheme of recreation 
(to include family life). 

C. To meet present demands. 

1. Religious, social, war psychology, 
family and individual. 

D. To develop in the child the ability to 
use his own initiative in the planning 
of his leisure time. 


II. Guides to the unit. 


A. What social planning has been done in 
and around Wonewoc? 

B. What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages with which we are confronted, or 
is recreation a problem? 

C. What are the dangers involved with too 
much leisure time? 

D. How does recreation help build morale? 
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. What other diversions are there besides 

amusements and sports? 

1. Are these regarded as leisure-time 
activities? 

2. In what way are they separate from 
purely recreational facilities in Won- 
ewoc? 

. What changes are taking place in the 

recreation of our community due to this 

war? 

. What suggestions have you to offer for 

substituting or putting greater emphasis 

on phases of recreation? 

. Utilization of movies. 

1. Cultural. 

2. Recreational. 
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3. What has the town or county cone 
to improve our outdoor life; who 
pays for it? 

4. How can we improve our comimu- 
nity’s facilities? 


D. “Indoor” recreation. 


1. What has Wonewoc to offer? 
. Bingo Games. 

. Commercial Club. 

. Church parties. 

. School parties. 

. Basketball. 

. Literary Club. 

. Library. 

. Bowling alleys. 


III. Suggestions for activities in working out 
the unit. 
A. Preparation for a travelogue. This will 


Band concerts. 
. Dancing. 


be done chiefly by the group interested 

in “going places.” 

1. Write to travel agencies for material 
after you have selected where you 
would like to go. 

2. Divide into groups. 

a. The selling idea—advertising. 

b. How to get there (air, railroad, 
other travel facilities, tourist 
homes, trailers). 

3. Travel after the war. 


B. Hobbies. 


1. Is a hobby important to me—value, 
pleasure, monetary. 

2. What are some of the interests that 
I have; could I develop a hobby 
from them? 

. Motivation—C hoose members in 
class who have a hobby; make re- 
ports on why they became inter- 
ested, expense involved. What enjoy- 
ment they receive from it? 

4. Hobbies suggested. 

5. Hobby shows. 


C. Outdoor recreation. 


1. What is available to us in Wonewoc? 
2. What advantages do we have in our 
geographical surroundings? 
a. Tennis. f. Swimming. 
b. Football. g. Fishing. 
c. Hockey. h. Hunting. 
d. Sleighing. i. Trapping. 
e.. Skiing. 
(Use survey and divide class into 
groups to work on each) 


. Night life. 

Radio. 
. Forum. 
. Rollerskating. 
. Bridge Clubs. 
. Eastern Star. 
. Church guilds. 
Red Cross. 
Community Chest. 
. American Legion. 
. Spiritualist influence. 


. How many of these are available to 
us in this class? 


. How may we in this class make these 
activities available to the individual 
student, his family and the commu- 
nity as a whole? 


E. Family Life. 


1. Each student will consider recreation 
within the home. 
. Is recreation unified within the fam- 
ily or is it individual? 
a. Radio. 
b. Reading. 
. Quilting parties. 
. Cards. 
. Working bees. 
. Hobbies. 


F. Discuss mass recreation and individual 


recreation in general. 
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IV. Evaluation. 
A. Subject matter— Oral topics, discus- 
sions, compositions, and written tests. 
B. Growth of Pupil. 
1. Leisure time charts “before and 
after completion of unit.” 
2. Records of attitudes. 
3. Records of interests. 


Forum 


Beginning in January 1941 a weekly pupil 
forum was introduced in the assembly pro- 
gram. This forum was sponsored jointly by 
the social studies and English classes and was 
centered about geographical features of the 
war. It proved to be highly interesting to the 
pupils and an excellent teaching procedure 
for both Geography and English. It was con- 
tinued through the school year 1942-43. 


CoMMUNITY SURVEY BY SENIORS 


One of the first projects of the cooperative 
program was the organization of a community 
survey by the social problems class. The gen- 
eral procedure is that described in Chapter 
12. Eighty families in the school area, with 
children in high school, were studied. Infor- 
mation was gained concerning their centers 
for marketing, purchasing, banking, medical 
service, recreation, schooling, post offices, 
newspapers, and organizations. Maps were 
prepared showing neighborhood contacts by 
visiting and exchange of work. The national- 
ity background and religion of the families 
were recorded along with information con- 
cerning composition of the family. Organiza- 
tion memberships of all individuals in the 
family were recorded. 

Direct results of the community survey 
were the initiation of a special farm parents 
day, a survey of job opportunities in the 
Wonewoc area, an occupational survey of all 
Wonewoc high school graduates, the Wone- 
woc Tri-county Forum, adult evening classes, 
a hot lunch program for farm children and 
the introduction of the course in agriculture. 
The school discovered that it was rural. Citi- 
zens of the village became more aware of the 
services which they were giving and of the 
needs yet to be met. 


SuRVEY OF JoB OPPORTUNITIES 


In 1941 the civics class of the Wonewoc 
High School obtained information on the 
number of jobs available to residents of the 
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area served by the school. The following 
communities were studied: Valton, Ironton, 
Union Center, LaValle, Red School District, 
Fox School District and Wonewoc. In each 
community the number of people employed 
in each occupation was discovered. 

It was found that a total of 730 full time 
jobs were available. (Farm owners and house- 
wives were not included.) Farm hands were 
first in number with 145 employed at the time 
of study. Other major types of employment 
were: workers in stores, 101; WPA, 44; 
teachers, 41; tavern keepers, 39; hired girls, 
33; woodworking factory employees, 26; 
highway workers, 20; filling station operators, 
20; village employees, 17; janitors, 15; rail- 
road employees, 14; post office, 12; insurance, 
12; carpenters, 11; and painters, 10. From 
1 to g workers were found in each of 31 other 
occupations. 


OccuPATIONS OF HiGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


In 1942 high school pupils made a survey 
of the occupations of all graduates of Wone- 
woc High School. In the period from 1879 to 
1930 inclusive the major occupations are 
found to be: 156 housewives, 44 teachers, 44 
deceased, 33 farmers, 22 stenographers, 16 
owners of retail stores, 11 clerks in stores, 7 
factory workers, 7 salesmen and many scat- 
tered occupations. Between 1931-42 the 
major occupations of graduates were 73 
housewives, 50 farmers, 24 in the armed 
forces, 20 living at home without special em- 
ployment, 16 stenographers, 17 teachers, 12 
ordnance workers, 13 factory employees, 
11 clerks in retail stores, and only a few in 
other occupations. The total number of grad- 
uates of this school numbered 713 in 1942, 
435 of them graduating during the period 
1879-1930 and 278 in 1931-1942. 


HEALTH EDUCATION AND SERVICE 


The school has begun the use of the Wis- 
consin health record card as recommended by 
the State Board of Health. Janitorial service 
has increased the general sanitation of the 
building, accumulated rubbish has been re- 
moved eliminating safety and fire hazards, a 
lighting survey of the building has been made 
and improvements made, drinking fountains 
have been improved, temperature regulation 
of the class rooms has shown improvement 
and there has been a generally increased 
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awareness of the health responsibilities of the 
school. The school participates in the med- 
ical examination program made available by 
the county health nurses and in January 
1943, at the time of the introduction of the 
new physical fitness program, the school board 
arranged to have all senior boys examined by 
local physicians. Local dentists examined the 
teeth of all school children twice a year with- 


out charge. 
Hot LuNcH PROGRAMS 


In 1941, a hot lunch program was intro- 
duced with WPA assistance. The local school 
board rented a vacant business property for 
$120.00 per year. The net expense for the 
year 1941—42 including equipment was $90.67. 
Pupils able to pay for lunches paid an amount 
sufficient to cover the cost of the food. The 
school board furnished free lunches to other 
children. 


IMPROVED LIBRARY SERVICE 


One of the major improvements has been 
in the school library. The public schools of 
Wonewoc have been particularly fortunate in 
having an excellent public library whose ac- 
tivities have been coordinated with those of 
the school. The school library itself was 
somewhat neglected. This library had a good 
location at the rear of the general study hall 
so that it was accessible to all pupils of the 
school. The teacher librarian had not effec- 
tively developed its possibilities. There was 
little evidence of stimulation of reading habits 
in the pupils and little money was being spent 
for library books. The pupil’s library habits 
and sense of responsibility for public property 
were in need of improvement. In general, the 
high school library itself was not functioning 
well although the public library was being 
used very effectively. 


April 27—May 
arch 30—April 
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TABLE XVI 
Hot LUNCH PROJECT 
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During the three year period of the coop- 
erative program, the physical appearance of 
the school library has been made much more 
attractive, books of interest to high school 
pupils have been purchased and there is 
apparent a definite improvement in library 
habits. At the same time, the fine cooperation 
with the public library has continued. 


INTRODUCTION OF UsE OF MOTION Pictures 


In 1940, motion picture equipment was 
purchased and provision was made for the 
weekly use of motion pictures in class room 
instruction, for pupil recreation and for public 
showing to citizens in the community. 


IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS 


At the request of the supervising principal, 
a sub-committee examined into the school 
record system. This resulted in the adoption 
of an improved school report card and the 
accumulative record system in use by Sauk 
and Juneau counties from which Wonewoc 
draws its high school pupils. Records cover- 
ing several phases of administration and 
school functions have been developed within 
the school. Among these are included (1) sur- 
vey records, (2) transportation records, (3) 
Requisition blanks, (4) attendance reports, 
(5) excuse blanks, (6) make-up cards and 
class admission slips, (7) study habit cards 
for study hall use, (8) library cards, (9) 
passport blanks for interschool use, (10) 
N.Y.A. records, (11) individual program re- 
ports, (12) teacher lesson plan forms, (13) 
programs for the grades, (14) financial rec- 
ords (including insurance survey of physical 
equipment), and (15) health forms as men- 
tioned above. The transportation record de- 
serves especial mention, as it has proved very 


Meals Paid 

Served Dinners Dinners Purchased 
1059 909 150 26. 83 
2406 2092 314 59. 08 
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satisfactory both to the school and to the 
parents who pay a weekly charge for trans- 
portation of pupils. 


New Scuoot Bus Routes 


As an expression of the increasing aware- 
ness of the rural community on the part of 
the village schools, four new bus routes have 
been added and two new school buses have 
been purchased. These bus routes now trans- 
port more than 100 pupils daily, whereas 40 
were transported previous to 1940. There is 
now available complete transportation for all 
tuition pupils in the high school. In addition 
to the high school pupils, one closed rural dis- 
trict of 5 pupils is transported to the elemen- 
tary schools. Each bus route is 10-40 miles 
in length and together the buses cover 120 
miles in the morning and 120 miles in the 
afternoon, 


A NEw KINDERGARTEN 


In 1941, a kindergarten was introduced. 
A complete kindergarten program held during 
each morning of the week was available in 
1942. This kindergarten is being temporarily 
abandoned beginning with 1943 because of 
difficulty in obtaining a satisfactory teacher 
to replace the one who has left for employ- 
ment in a war industry. 


IMPROVED ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


During the three year period, the elemen- 
tary school teachers as a group have been 
studying and revising their curriculum 
throughout the eight grades with the object 
of better coordinating the work of the several 
teachers and providing for a general organiza- 
tion about a common core of experiences. 
Although an outline is necessarily somewhat 
formal and cannot adequately indicate the 
nature of the curriculum, the science course 
is given here as a sample of the work. 


Science I 
1. Field trips for observation of trees, flowers, bird 
nests, and birds. 
2. Stories about animals and birds. 
3. Weather observation. 
4. Seeds—distribution, planting. 


Science II 


. Characteristics of the Four Seasons. 

. Temperature, length (of days), animal activity, 
plant activity. 

. Weather—read weather reports, evaporation. 

. Local bird identification—care and housing of 
birds. 


Ne 
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Observation of young animals. 


. Adaptation of animals to winter. 
. Local tree identification. 
. Identification of flowers—parts of flowers. 


Directions. 


. Seeds—growth requirements—growth processes— 


experiments. 


. Sun, Moon, Stars. 
. Sun as guide in telling time—effect on plants. 


Science III 
Our Wie, Wine, 
The earth and changes out of doors. 


. The story of the sky and the air. 
. Plants and animals of today and long ago. 


Magnets and what they do. 
Everypay Livinc 
What healthful living is. 


. How to build better health habits. 


Good manners and courtesy. 


. Appreciation of surroundings. 


Science IV 
Tue Eartu anv Livinc THINGS 


. The air and how it works. 


Plant and animal life. 


. Value of plants and animals. 

. Value of electricity and steam. 

. How to enjoy and appreciate health. 

. Appreciation and enjoyment of surroundings. 


Scrence V 
Learninc Aspout Our 
How plants and animals prepare for winter. 
What are magnetism and electricity. 
The story of the universe. 
What plants and forests do for us. 
How animals change their appearance. 


. The place of insects in nature. 


Scrence VI 
Tue EartH AND ITs STORY 


. Wonders of the sky. 

. How our earth is ‘ 

. Life in early times, how it developed. 

. What men have learned about electricity. 

. How methods of communication have changed. 
. The health of man. 


Scrence VII 
Important crops of the United States. 
First aid, safety, hygiene, and disease prevention. 
Plant and animal life. (Gen. Sci.) 


. The earth and its structure. (Health) 
. Elements, seasons, weather, etc. (Conservation) 
. How we communicate with each other. (Agri- 


culture) 
Scrence VIII 


. Farm animals and farm products in the United 


States. 


. Farm management, accounting, and buying and 


selling of goods. 


. Forces of nature. 


Conservation, wild life, forestry, etc. 
Our body and how it functions. 


. Gardening and beautification. 


Plant life, propagation, diseases, etc. 
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Wonewoc Tri County rag “OUT 
County Forum “Wuat Are We Ficutinc For”? 
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Wonewoc Tri-County Forum 


One of the major developments of the 
school year 1941-42 was the Wonewoc Tri- 
County Forum and the adult evening classes. 

The following subjects were discussed at 
the forums: 

1. How will the New South American Co- 

operation affect us? 

. How will the war aifect the taxpayer? 
. What are we fighting for? 

. The farm family and the war. 

. Physical fitness and the war. 

. Should farmers unionize? 


wn 


The plan of organization of the forum 
called for leadership by a local steering com- 
mittee of 20 citizens. This steering committee 
met two or three times to plan the general 
conduct of the forum and to provide for the 
initial meeting. At the first forum meeting a 
questionnaire was distributed to discover the 
wishes of those in attendance concerning 
future topics and the possible organization of 
evening classes. The activities of the forum 
and evening classes may be satisfactorily 
shown by the initial press release to news- 
papers in and around Wonewoc, by a report 
of the committee’s local chairman for Wone- 
woc and by clippings from two Madison news- 
papers, the Wisconsin State Journal and the 
Capital Times. 


Press RELEASE TO PAPERS IN COMMUNITIES 
AROUND WoNEWOC 


Believing that the schocl should be the 
center for community activities for adults, a 
committee of citizens from Wonewoc, LaValle, 
and Union Center, under the leadership of 
C. J. Krumm, Wonewoc High School Prin- 
cipal, has organized the Wonewoc Tri-County 
Forum, a series of monthly discussions of 
local, national, and international problems. 
The first meeting will be held December 9, 
in the Wonewoc High School gymnasium. 
The subject for discussion will be, “How Will 
the New South American Cooperation Affect 
Us?” 

According to the twenty organizational 
workers in the tri-county area a capacity 
crowd is expected. To make it a “family 
affair”, a nursery and movies will be provided 
for the children. 

As expressed by M. L. Phillips, committee 
member from LaValle, the objective is, “A 
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complete evening school program for the 
adults of this district with classes in manual 
arts, homemaking, farm problems, or any 
other interests expressed by the people.” 

The Wisconsin Committee on Rural Com- 
munity High Schools thinks that the Wone- 
woc Tri-County Forum may show the great 
values of adult discussion and study groups in 
small rural communities. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE WONEWOC 
Tri-County Forum 


At the time of my last committee report 
the Wonewoc adult education program was 
just getting under way. Two meetings of the 
torum had been held and both were well 
attended. The adult classes, which, of course, 
were our central objective, were not in exist- 
ence. Since then the forum has continued with 
equal success and the full adult program has 
been launched with a schedule of Friday 
evening classes. 

The third forum was such a complete suc- 
cess that the telling certainly merits space in 
this report. Nearly four hundred people 
turned out to hear Roy Matson, Major 
Griffith, W. B. Senty, and Martin Andersen 
together with two local people discuss, “What 
Are We Fighting For”? After the presenta- 
tion by the speakers and panel members, the 
audience responded enthusiastically and held 
the meeting forty-five minutes overtime. The 
reluctance to participate in the discussion 
which seemed apparent at the previous forums 
was completely absent. Many of the remarks 
by farmers and townspeople in the audience 
were to the point and in several cases quite 
amusing. Mr. Matson was so pleased with 
his experience that he presented his finest 
prose style the next day in his column, (Wis. 
State Journal), “This World of Ours,” devot- 
ing the entire column to the forum. 

It was decided at this meeting that the next 
would be held at LaValle. The topic selected 
was “The Farm Family and the War.” Pro- 
fessor Dan Anderson of the College of Agri- 
culture was the speaker and a panel composed 
of local people carried on the discussion. 
Though there was a fine turn-out for such a 
small community, the results were not as en- 
couraging as at the Wonewoc meetings. Sev- 
eral voiced the opinion that the activities 
might better center around Wonewoc. The 
attendance at the fifth forum on April 29th 
served to support this opinion although the 
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topic, “Physical Fitness and the War”, may 
have had some effect. Dr. C. E. Ragsdale, 
Mr. Robert Nohr, and Mr. John Kotz of the 
University and Dr. Dorothy McDonald of the 
State Department of Public Health along with 
a local representative made up a symposium. 
This was the first use of this particular 
method. The final forum will be held at 
Union Center on May 19. 

According to all reports from Mr. Krumm 
it seems that the adult classes have been well 
received. Friday evening, March 2oth, was 
selected as registration night for adults. 
Forty-seven adults turned out to enroll. From 
the list of subjects offered the group decided 
that classes should be held in the following 
areas: 


1. Health Problems & First Aid: Instructor, 
Dr. Wold, Dr. Bivins, Mrs. Wold. 
. Typing: Instructor, Mr. Addie. 
. Gym (Mon): Instructor, Mr. Davies. 
. Art Class, 1 class a month. 
. Community Recreation Problems, 1 
class a month: Instructor, C. J. Krumm. 
. Geography and the War, 2 classes a 
month: Instructor, Mr. Leo. 
7. Shop Work, men and women: Instructor, 
Mr. Culver. 


The schedule of classes is so arranged that 
it is possible for an adult to take three courses 
during each evening. The schedule is as 
follows: 


7:00-8:00—Typing, Shop Work, Health 
Problems 

8:00-9:00—Typing, Shop Work, Health 
Problems, Gym 

9:00-9:30—Community Recreation Prob- 
lems 


Friday nights were selected as the most 
desirable for classes during the Spring. 

At the present time there are sixty enrolled 
and in regular attendance. Mr. Krumm says 
that attendance is practically 100% each 
meeting. He also says that the “pupils” are 
all in their places by 6:45 each Friday. Men 
and women are rather equally divided in class 
membership. The age groups ranges from 20 
to 65. 

Plans are to run the classes until May 30 
and then decide upon the summer work. If a 
sufficient number of people show an interest, 
there will be classes during the school summer 
vacation. 
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Mr. Krumm writes that the people are 
pleased with their program and that they 
thoroughly enjoy the classes. Already they 
are talking about classes for the fall term and 
discussing which they would like included. 

Wonewoc is a community like any of the 
hundreds of others in Wisconsin. What has 
been accomplished here is vital and could be 
accomplished in many other small towns. The 
school in Wonewoc has become a leading force 
in the community. The adults in this com- 
munity seem to want the school for they have 
found something good there. 


(Capital Times, May 2, 1942) 
“To THE WoONEWoc ForuM Sponsors” 


“(Dear Sirs): We see by the papers that 
the Wonewoc Tri-County forum, which is 
held regularly every month, and which is 
attended by 200 to 300 persons at each meet- 
ing is doing a bang-up job. The meetings are 
providing informational programs provocative 
of thought and study which must surely be 
developing intellectual progress in your com- 
munity. You have a planning committee with 
a knack of choosing subjects that have a prac- 
tical bearing on the problems at hand. The 
plan, too, of moving the forum around from 
place to place is unique. While your April 
meeting was at Wonewoc, we note that you 
will have your May 19 forum at Union 
Center. You discussed, “Physical Fitness and 
War” at your April meeting, while your sub- 
ject for May will be, “Should Farmers Union- 
ize?”’ Both these are right down the alley of 
being of particular interest to a rural com- 
munity but having its effect on every citizen, 
whether in city or country, for when farmers 
properly unionize it will take much of the 
gambling out of the distribution of food . . . 
It’s a fine venture and we hope you keep 
it up.” 


(Wisconsin State Journal, Feb. 25, 1942) 
“Tuts Wortp or Ours” sy Roy L. MAtson 


I’m going to throw away the notes on that 
fancy speech I made last night. 

I’m going to swipe Oscar Hunter’s speech 
and I’m going to use it from now on. It’s the 
best speech I ever heard in my life. 

Oscar Hunter, who says he has been milk- 
ing cows ever since he didn’t have to sit down 
to do it, is a farmer over around Hillsboro. 
He came with some of his neighbors to the 
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Wonewoc High School last night to listen to a 
forum on the burning question, “What Are 
We Fighting For?” and he listened to some 
of us on the platform speak lengthily and 
learnedly of ideologies, ethics, philosophies, 
and projected plans for the future of man- 
kind. 

When it came time to throw the discussion 
open to the audience, Oscar Hunter arose. 
“Now,” he said, “you talk about people say- 
ing they’d be satisfied to go back to things 
just the way they were a few months ago 
before all the shooting started. I know about 
those. Now, I have an occupant on my farm 
and he’s always been perfectly happy. He’s 
always had a nice warm place to sleep and 
he’s always had all the freedom he wants to 
go visiting any place and just about any time 
he wants, and he doesn’t have to work very 
hard and he’s always had plenty to eat. He’s 
perfectly happy. But now it seems to me that 
the rest of us want something more than that 
. . .» You see this occupant I’m talking about 
happens to be my dog.” 

And Oscar Hunter sat down. Best speech 
I ever heard in my life. 

** * 

There were a lot of good speeches made at 
Wonewoc last night, most of them from the 
floor, in an amazing display of this democracy 
of yours in action. 

The whole thing is quite an idea .. . It 
has worked out this way: About once a 
month, a discussion forum is advertised for 
the Wonewoc High School auditorium. The 
first one was on South American relations, the 
second on taxation, and last night’s on “What 
Are We Fighting For?” There is no enter- 
tainment promised, no free china, no Mickey 
Mouse, no bingo, no fan dancers. And yet, 
more than 350 drove in from the countryside 
and from towns for miles around on a cold, 
snowy night to take part in the discussion. 
Amazing. But heartening. 

They get a poor sucker like the occupant 
of this corner to agree to get up and stick 
his neck out and then a very distinguished 
panel takes notes on his talk and proceeds to 
rip him to ribbons when he is done. When the 
panel has satisfied its thirst for blood, speaker 
and panel are all tossed to the audience, which 
may tear into the people on the platform . . . 
or into themselves. 

I feel a lot better about people out here 
after that forum. I’m a great deal more cer- 
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tain that more people than I thought know 
what they’re fighting for . . . and I think 
they’ll fight pretty hard because they know 
that it is worth while. 

On last night’s panel were Major G. F. 
Griffith, up from the Badger Ordnance project 
to do a superb job as citizen and as soldier, 
Martin P. Andersen from the college of agri- 
culture, Mrs. L. O. Wahler, a member of the 
LaValle School board, and Walter B. Senty, 
a state department supervisor who served as 
chairman and moderator. Behind the scenes 
was the chief arranger, Philip Smith from the 
university school of education. 

In the audience were farmers and their 
wives, teachers, business men, ministers, high 
school students, laborers, and craftsmen. They 
all stayed until after 10 p.m... . with no 
free china, no bingo, no tap dancers, just the 
opportunity to talk about democracy and 
what it means to them and what they ought 
to do about it . . . and about making sure 
war may never happen again. 

They'll do it, whatever it will take, 
although they are worried— intelligently wor- 
ried—about what they’re going to do for farm 
help and how they are going to solve many 
more sobering problems. 

But they’ll meet them and lick them, I 
figure, because they all want something more 
than the peace and the privilege and the com- 
fortable stomach of Oscar Hunter’s dog. 


THE CoMMUNITY BUILDS A PLAYGROUND 


As an outgrowth of the Wonewoc Tri- 
County Forum, an adult recreation class was 
organized. This recreation class discovered 
the limitations of the school playground and 
of the recreation facilities in Wonewoc and 
set to work to make improvements. The 
evening class became especially concerned 
about a place for youth to engage in outdoor 


recreation. The school playground consisted: 


of a bare, stony place set on an incline at the 
foot of the high ridge behind the school build- 
ing. It was decided to make this space over 
into a satisfactory playground. 

During the Spring months, the high school 
boys did much to clear the field and get it in 
shape for grading. A community committee 
obtained $200 from the village and $100 from 
the Commercial Association as a fund to help 
pay for improvements. A citizen’s committee 
was formed, with the Commercial Association 
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acting as a steering committee, to organize the 
work. 

The labor involved in grading the hillside 
was given almost entirely without charge. 
Juneau County Highway Department machin- 
ery and Wonewoc Village equipment were 
used for heavy work and grading. A group of 
citizens built a stone retaining wall using 
stone obtained during the excavation. A rail- 
road section foreman worked forty-five nights 
without charge preparing stone; 8 to 20 men 
worked each night without charge. The result 
of their labor was a stone retaining wall 450’ 
long, 2’ to 3’ thick with an average height 
of 6’. When finally prepared, the field had a 
6’ fill at one end and a 20’ excavation at the 
other. The Commercial Association donated 
over an acre of sod from the land owned by it. 
This sod was cut, transported and laid by men 
in the community without charge for labor. 
The summer’s work in itself furnished excel- 
lent community recreation as well as being 
useful. Band mothers prepared food to serve 
to the workmen. All food and refreshments 
were furnished without charge by local fam- 
ilies and business houses. The largest crew at 
work at any one time was 60 men. 

A noteworthy feature of this project is that 
it was carried on during the summer of 1942 
when labor in the area was very scarce. The 
citizens working together have built a fine 
recreation field for the use of the youth of the 
community both in summer and winter. 

Gasoline rationing has caused temporary 
suspension of the Wonewoc Tri-County 
Forum, but its value has been demonstrated 
and the community will be very receptive to 
its revival when circumstances permit. 


CHAPTER XII 
COMMUNITY STUDIES 


I. FOR BETTER TEACHING AND 
SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING 


PURPOSES OF THE COMMUNITY STUDY 


Social studies teachers in rural communities 
are looking for improved teaching techniques, 
for more democratic class-room procedures 
and for some means of rendering more than 
verbal service to the democratic way of life. 
Pupils and teachers need to know their com- 
munity better. Community studies in the 
form of polls and surveys can give real help 
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in meeting these needs. A poll or survey is 
workable in a rural community, in a grade 
school or high school. It lends itself to any 
environment and to any age group. 

Community studies give important first- 
hand information about the rural area; they 
provide also for varied class room procedures 
and for close correlation between the social 
studies and all other subjects in the curric- 
ulum, especially English and Mathematics, 
There is a sound democratic philosophy 
behind the practice of polling a group, 
whether it is a class, a club, a student body 
or a community, for the purpose of determin- 
ing future policies in the light of discovered 
facts. 


WHEN TO MAKE A COMMUNITY SURVEY 


The decision that a community survey is 
to be undertaken, and the extent of the sur- 
vey, should be based upon the character of 
the problems that have arisen. In a social 
studies classroom, the study of problems often 
requires data drawn from the life of the local 
community. When the problems assume con- 
siderable importance in the minds of pupils 
and teacher, a survey is in order. At other 
times the school administrator and the teach- 
ing staff need to define more specifically the 
community problems with which they should 
be concerned. In this case, they may prepare 
a set of questions to be answered by local 
investigation. 


There is usually no systematically organ- 
ized source of information about the life of a 
community which is readily accessible to 
pupils, teachers, or citizens. There are books 
in the library on every subject except the 
local community. It is possible to study fam- 
ily size in the United States, population 
trends, average number of bathtubs in the 
home, number of electrical appliances in use 
and many other matters on the basis of state 
or national averages, but such information is 
not available about local areas. The study of 
national trends is highly abstract and is likely 
to be meaningless to grade or high school 
pupils, but information about immediate 


neighbors causes book information to take on 
a host of new meanings. 

Examples of surveys made in the cooperat- 
ing communities will illustrate how this pro- 
cedure has been used to promote educational 
values. 
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Il. THE CAMBRIDGE SURVEY 
A NintH Grape C ass INITIATES A SURVEY 


At Cambridge, Wisconsin the freshman 
citizenship class usually included one or more 
units on the community. There was no source 
of information except the community itself 
and there seemed to be no other way to ac- 
quire this information than by having the 
members of the class undertake a survey. The 
first stage following the decision to undertake 
the task was that of discussion of the objec- 
tives of the study accompanied, of course, by 
reading about the conduct of community sur- 
veys. Some of the suggested objectives were: 
(1) to better acquaint the students with the 
community; (2) to stimulate members of the 
community to greater interest in the school; 
(3) to increase pupil appreciation of commu- 
nity affairs; (4) to gather first-hand informa- 
tion which could be studied and compared 
with conditions existing in the nation at large; 
(5) to increase skill in the use of intellectual 
tools such as statistical procedures, interview 
techniques, writing, and oral reports. 

As a result of the preliminary study of 
ebjectives and procedures, members of the 
class were able to decide upon the areas they 
wished to cover in their survey. These areas 
included nationality of families, religious 
preferences and church membership, ages of 
members of family, size of family, health 
services, household appliances, farm machin- 
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ery, transportation, recreation, subscriptions 
to newspapers and magazines, participation 
in community organizations, insurance pol- 
icies in force and trade, market and recreation 
centers. 


ORGANIZING THE CLASS FOR WORK 


The oth grade class was divided into com- 
mittees, each responsible for the preparation 
of a part of the questionnaire. The question- 
naires were made as short as possible and 
check lists were used instead of general ques- 
tions wherever appropriate. Two or three 
days were spent in discussion of the contents 
of the questionnaire. 

While the information schedules were being 
prepared, the community was informed of the 
project. This was done through stories in local 
newspapers and talks before clubs and organ- 
izations by the pupils and teachers. Every 
possible means was used to interest the com- 
munity and inform it of the class project. In 
fact, the success of the survey greatly de- 
pended upon this advance preparation. 

Meanwhile, the questionnaires were typed 
and mimeographed maps of the school area 
were constructed. The maps covered the en- 
tire school community, including all of the 
area from which pupils attended. On the 
maps, highways, schools, churches, other 
public buildings and all of the individual 
farms were located. The scale of the map was 
large enough to make all detail clear. 

After these preliminaries had been cared 
for, the assignment of families to pupils for 
purposes of interview was made. Some pupils 
were apparently more willing and better 
adapted to making interviews than others. 
The number of interviews actually made by 
a pupil varied between 1 and 30. The max- 
imum educational value was apparently 
attained by about the fifteenth. Each pupil 
completed a questionnaire for his own family 
and interviewed as many more as he wished. 
Since 100% coverage of the community was 
desired, contest devices were organized to pro- 
mote prompt return of the schedules. Sched- 
ules returned were marked on the map by 
colored pins. Teams of students were organ- 
ized to compete against each other. 


ORGANIZING THE SURVEY DATA 


As the questionnaires were returned the 
pupils carefully checked each one for accu- 
racy and completeness. The information was 
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then transferred to family cards on which the 
family was designated by number rather than 
name. The use of numbers instead of names 
prevented possibly embarrassing situations in 
the later discussions of data. The information 
on the family cards was in code for the sake 
of compactness. The pupils found great 
pleasure in working out their own code. 

As soon as all of the schedules were col- 
lected, tabulations were made and graphs and 
charts constructed to clarify the meaning of 
the data. Small graphs, large graphs, stories 
and spot maps were some of the projects based 
upon sections of the data. Each part of the 
questionnaire was assigned either to a pupil 
or a committee for purposes of tabulation and 
graphing. 


THe CoMMUNITY StupyY CONTINUES 
THREE YEARS 


Many details lent themselves to further 
study. For example, it was found that there 
were about 40 clubs or organizations in the 
community. The members of the class 
selected several organizations for visit and 
interview. They studied the secretary’s books 
for information and made oral reports to the 
class and written reports to be added to the 
survey. A “Who’s Who” of the community 
was prepared. Public spirited citizens of the 
community were interviewed and their biog- 
raphies written. 

The class presented the results of the sur- 
vey to the community through talks to civic 
groups, news stories and maps and charts 
posted in public buildings. 

This particular class spent approximately 
one semester in completing the mechanics of 
the survey and in getting the information 
into usable form. It continued to make use 
of the data and to follow up points raised in 
the survey for the next two years. The class 
finally prepared the study for publication in 
the spring of 1943 and had the satisfaction 
of seeing its work put into permanent form 
(mimeographed by the advanced typing 
class). 


ACTION FOR IMPROVED RECREATION 


One of the problems that stood out in the 
survey was that of recreation for young 
people. Few of the 40 organizations in the 
community were for youth. The senior social 
problems class decided to make a study of 
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leisure-time activities of themselves and other 
students in the school. Their procedure was 
to: (1) analyze the situation through the use 
of a questionnaire; (2) tabulate the results 
and arrive at the formulation of standards: 
(3) make suggestions for improvement; 4) 
and put improvements into effect. Approxi- 
mately six weeks were spent in conducting 
this study on the classroom group itself, 
When that had been completed, the schoo! as 
a whole was studied. It was found that about 
7° out of 86 rural pupils went down town at 
noon with nothing in particular to do. This 
led to a discussion of the possibility of a noon 
activity program. The administration of the 
program was discussed and three types of 
governing bodies proposed—a noon commis- 
sion, a senior committee and a mayor and 
council. The student body voted on the three 
plans and chose the mayor and council. The 
final result was the development of the ex- 
cellent noon recreation program described in 
chapter 6 of this report. 


SocraL Projects as CLass ACTIVITIES 


A questionnaire on agriculture the 
school community was prepared by sopho- 
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more boys as a joint project in agriculture 
and social studies. A freshman group, using 
the information in the community survey as 
a guide, worked out a health unit as a joint 
project of the English and social studies 
classes. A senior group made a survey of the 
occupations of the alumni of the school. The 
sociai problems class investigated part-time 
employment and developed a file showing the 
names of all pupils desiring part-time work 
during the winter or the summer and show- 
ing their qualifications. This project had 
definite value in placing students on jobs. 


BroAap EpuUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 


Some of the outcomes of the study may be 
summarized as follows: (1) pupils had im- 
portant experiences in obtaining first-hand 
sociological information, (2) pupils had good 
experience in cooperation, working together 
in committees and working with adults in the 
community: (3) much was accomplished in 
bringing about closer relationships between 
several subjects in the pupils’ daily schedules, 
that is, social studies, English and mathe- 
matics; (4) pupils had excellent experiences 
in statistical treatment of data, making maps 
and graphs, in filing, writing stories, report- 
ing stories and interviewing; (5) pupils of all 
levels of academic ability found interesting 
and profitable experiences adapted to them as 
individuals; (6) pupils gained a fine insight 
into the operation of their local community 
and learned to appreciate the work by which 
community leaders had made it a good place 
in which to live; (7) social studies problems 
of all kinds took on new meanings and lost 
their bookish and abstract character. 


III. THE JOHNSON CREEK SURVEY 


At Johnson Creek an extensive community 
survey was made corresponding in many ways 
to that at Cambridge. On this account it can 
be treated more briefly here. The same gen- 
eral procedure was used in interesting the 
class and the community in the project, 
mapping the village and the rural areas, 
obtaining the names of present residents and 
spotting them on the map, dividing the work 
among the pupils and carrying the project 
through to completion. 
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THE CoMMUNITY BASE MAp 


A system of symbols provides permanent 
identification for individual farms; for ex- 
ample, F-16-5 would mean Farm No. 5 in 
Section 16 in the Town of Farmington. An 
alphabetical master list of residents, with 
symbols identifying the farm, enables pupils 
to locate each home readily. The Johnson 
Creek Map (Pages 290-291) was drawn from 
a plat book, increasing the scale to two and 
one-half inches to the mile. The original map 
was made on tracing cloth and was duplicated 
by the state highway department at a cost of 
twelve cents per copy. 


FAMILY Recorp CARD FOR SCHOOL USE 


The supervising principal, Laurin P. Gor- 
don, made a special point of the development 
of family cards for the use of the school. He 
writes, 

“It is inconsistent to have complete child 
accounting and not have information about 
the family from which these children come, 
and with which they spend so much time. 
The family situation is an integral part of the 
child’s school situation and should be taken 
into consideration when studying individual 
cases. Many times it may help to solve diffi- 
cult problems. 

To get information on all of the families in 
the school’s service area, it is necessary to 
make a complete community survey. After the 
family questionnaires have been filled out by 
the students, the information should be trans- 
ferred to cards which can be filed and used 
for a number of purposes. 

Two sets of cards should be used. One set 
should be filed in the office and be primarily 
for the principal’s use, and the other should 
be filed in the classroom and be used by the 
students in studying various phases of com- 
munity life. The office card does not need to 
be as complete as the one used in the class- 
room but can be made to suit the principal’s 
needs. 

The card used in the classroom should not 
have the name of the family on it, but only 
the number as it appears on the base map. In 
this way it is more impersonal and there will 
not be the danger of criticism that there 
might be if the students were using question- 
naires with the names of the families right 
before them.” 
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III. Members of family: 


II. Community: Center for: 1. Gen’l. trade........ 


Mar. 
Religion Sch. In At In or Relig. Organ-  Recre- 
Name Head Sex Age Natl Occ. Comp. Sch. home Comm. Sgl. Pref. izations ations 


IV. Special Notes. 


Scope AND OUTCOMES OF THE SURVEY 


Among the areas investigated at Johnson 
Creek were the following: 


1. Retail trade areas (groceries, hardware, 
lumber, fuel). 

2. Medical and dental service areas. 

3. Market areas (livestock, milk, butter, 
eggs). 

4. Recreational areas (movies, free or com- 
mercial, band concerts, dances). 

5. Church areas. 

6. Telephone, newspaper, R.F.D. service 
areas. 

7. Educational areas (elementary and high 
school). 


By spotting these various services on maps, 
a definite territory “belonging” to the com- 
munity center was shown. Many of the areas 
were co-terminous while others extended be- 
yond into isolated regions. In order for a ter- 
ritory to “belong” to the community, the 
families in that area were required to depend 
on the center for a majority of their services, 
not merely one or two. 

Discoveries made in mapping these areas 
led to other interesting studies when students 
really became enthusiastic and curious and 
resourceful. The merchants and other people 
in the village were interested, and a worth- 
while community spirit was fostered. The 
studies were really significant, and findings 


when brought to the attention of the commu- 
nity, resulted in much good. 


At Johnson Creek it was necessary to bear 
in mind that parochial schools were a part of 
the community. In the community study they 
were made valuable allies in carrying on the 
work and were kept fully informed of all that 
was taking place. 


IV. SURVEYS ON A SMALL SCALE 


At Wonewoc, a similar but less complete 
community survey was made by the social 
studies classes. (cf. Chapter 11) It did lead 
to important community results. 


One of the first effects of the study was to 
make the teaching staff fully aware of the 
definitely rural character of the community 
and the high school. This led to the arrange- 
ment of a Wonewoc Farm Day on a Saturday 
in February. That was an occasion when the 
parents of all farm high school pupils were 
especially invited to become better acquainted 
with the school and to engage in discussions 
of interest to them. The program, arranged 
and conducted by the high school social 
problems class, included community singing, 
talks by two county agricultural agents and 
members of the faculty of the college of agri- 
culture of the university. Educational and 
recreational movies were shown and free lunch 
was furnished at noon by the Wonewoc Com- 
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mercial Association. At the time of this farm 
day, charts and posters showing the findings 
of the community survey were posted on the 
walls of the school gymnasium which was 
used for the meeting. They aroused great in- 
terest on the part of the farmers and com- 
munity leaders. The success of this farm day 
was one of the factors which led in the follow- 
ing year to the establishment of the Wonewoc 
Tri-County Forum. (cf. Chapter 11) 

In others of the cooperating communities 
as in Winneconne and Blair, surveys have 
been made of special topics such as occupa- 
tions of high school graduates and their atti- 
tude toward their high school course, business 
practices in the community and the like. (cf. 
Chapters 5 and 10) 


CHAPTER XIII 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

In a real sense, the whole of the committee’s 
activities have been concerned with the prob- 
lems of teacher education. It has, however, 
seemed desirable to have a special committee 
working at certain phases of the pre-service 
and in-service training of teachers. 

The activities of the sub-committee on 
teacher education have been informal in 
nature and based upon cooperation with other 
agencies rather than the initiation of new 
projects. There has been especially close 
cooperation with committees of the State 
Department of Public Instruction, of the state 
teachers colleges and the county rural normal 
schools. 


TEACHER EpUCATION IN HEALTH 


A committee on health education, sponsored 
jointly by the Wisconsin Department of 
Public Health and the Department of Public 
Instruction, met monthly throughout the 
school year 1940-41 and occasionally there- 
after. It has stimulated teacher education in 
health and the construction of health experi- 
ence units for pupils in all school grades. 
Five members of the Committee on Rural 
Community High Schools have served on this 
health-education committee. In May 1941, 
this group arranged for a conference of 
Directors of Secondary Training of the nine 
teachers colleges of the state to consider the 
whole teacher-education program as well as 
the education of teachers in health. 
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SECONDARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


Conferences on revision of the secondary 
teacher-education curriculum have been under 
way in several of the state teachers colleges, 
and improvements are being made. Commit- 
tee members have co-operated with these 
groups. The tendency is to provide a broader 
and more generalized education fcr teachers. 
The teacher will gain a more comprehensive 
and less fragmentary understanding of areas 
of human knowledge—the social studies, the 
natural sciences, mathematics, the English 
language and literature, and the fine arts. 
More complete preparation in the teaching 
field will be based upon this broad education. 
The study of children, of school-community 
relationships, and of teaching problems, all 
based upon an observation and apprenticeship 
program, may be expected to replace tradi- 
tional courses in education. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER EDUCATION 


Improvements in the education of elemen- 
tary teachers for Wisconsin schools have been 
stimulated by the co-operation of the directors 
of elementary training in the state teachers 
colleges and the faculties of the county nor- 
mal schools. The first group has made prog- 
ress toward a broader general education of 
teachers, accompanied by more practical edu- 
cation in child psychology and in the nature 
of learning experiences. The county normal 
schools are making greater use of apprentice- 
ship periods in country schools. 


A WorKSHOoP FOR RURAL TEACHERS 


A special project in in-service education 
eccurred in Rusk County, Wisconsin. In the 
summer of 1941, the county superintendent 
expressed an interest in developing a special 
in-service training program for the rural ele- 
mentary and high school teachers of the 
county. The committee enlisted the coopera- 
tion of the state department of public instruc- 
tion, the extension division of the university, 
Eau Claire State Teachers College and the 
Rusk County Normal School. A workshop in 
rural education was formed to operate during 
the winter 1941-42. 

The general purpose of the workshop was 
stated to be that of encouraging teachers in 
service to study cooperatively the problems 
with which they were confronted in their own 
schools. During the first half-year, 35 teach- 
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ers of elementary and secondary schools 
attended. Workshop groups were concerned 
with remedial reading, reading methods, chil- 
dren's literature, elementary school science 
and the social studies. These areas were 
selected by the participants, each of whom 
voluntarily chose the group with which he 
was to work. They were conducted as discus- 
sion and study groups designed to identify the 
chief problems in each area, to develop cur- 
ricular activities, and to try them out in the 
schools in which the members were teaching. 

The workshop was under the administra- 
tive direction of J. H. Murphy, Superintend- 
ent of Schools at Rice Lake, Wisconsin. He 
met with the workshop weekly, served as an 
intermediary between the students and the 
instructional staff and acted as chairman of 
the committee on records and evaluations. 
The instructional staff consisted of 12 or more 
individuals from the State Department of 
Public Instruction, Eau Claire State Teachers 
College and the University of Wisconsin. 
From 1 to 3 of these discussion leaders were 
present at each meeting of the workshop. A 
member of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion acted as general instructional chairman. 

During the second half-year, the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the Eau Claire 
State Teachers College took over major re- 
sponsibility for the workshop and modified it 
in the direction of a more systematic study 
of the problems of rural education. 

The following were the guiding principles 
of the year of in-service education: (1) 
teacher groups were assisted in identifying 
their own problems and in solving them; 
(2) an effort was made to keep in mind the 
whole 12 years of public education so as to 
provide for continuous pupil growth; (3) the 
workshop was designed to produce teacher 
growth rather than to teach isolated facts and 
procedures; (4) the nature of the workshop 
was democratic and cooperative. 


CHAPTER XIV 
WAR-TIME ADJUSTMENTS 


CHANGES IN STAFF 


The war situation has been especially dis- 
astrous in its effects upon teacher tenure in 
small high schools throughout the state. The 
seven cooperating communities have had their 
full share of teacher replacements. At Wone- 
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woc every high school teacher, including the 
principal, is new this year; at Campbellsport 
all, including the principal, are new since Se;- 
tember, 1942; at Johnson Creek only one of 
the staff of September, 1942, is now on the 
job. Cambridge has two members of last 
year’s staff, including the principal, and five 
new teachers. The other communities have 
fared better. There are this year three new 
high school teachers at Winneconne, three at 
Hancock, and one at Blair. Of the men teach- 
ers now employed, some are uncertain of their 
draft status and may be lost to the schools 
before the year is over. This high rate of 
teacher replacement makes continuity of 
planning most difficult. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM 


Without exception the seven schools have 
increased their emphasis on physical and 
health education and health services. 

In the majority of the schools all boys, or 
all junior and senior boys, have full hour 
periods of physical education four or five 
times weekly in addition to interscholastic 
athletics. More rigorous physical activity has 
been introduced. In most cases an annual 
medical examination by a local physician is 
provided by the school board, or at a nominal 
fee. Some schools, however, still provide for 
examination of only those boys engaged in 
interscholastic athletics. Girls have not been 
provided with class work in physical educa- 
tion to the same extent as boys and do not 
usually receive a medical examination. 

Immunization, hot lunches and health in- 
struction have been stressed more than in 
previous years. However, the 1943-44 federal 
aids for hot lunches are not yet working effec- 
tively in all cases and there have been losses 
as well as gains. 


SPECIAL CURRICULAR ADJUSTMENTS 


Pre-flight aeronautics, using University 
Extension Division courses, has been intro- 
duced in three of the schools. At Cambridge 
the principal conducts an aeronautics course 
for 15 senior boys. 

Science and mathematics courses have 
shown increased enrollments and content of 
courses has been modified to deal with war- 
time interests. Aeronautics and communica- 
tion have been stressed and army, navy, and 
U. S. Office of Education manuals have been 
examined as guides to changed content. 
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Social studies courses have been modified 
to emphasize world geography and the social 
backgrounds of the present world conflict. 
The social and economic problems of the 
nation at war are being studied. 


Home economics courses stress war-time 
diet and clothing problems and family adjust- 
ments. 


STUDENT EMPLOYMENT 


In the winter of 1941-42 some of the 
schools changed the schedule to a 6 day week 
to provide for a longer summer employment 
of pupils. This change was found unsatisfac- 
tory and was not continued after 1942. 


All schools recognize the community needs 
for part time employment of pupils and make 
many adjustments to provide for individuals. 
At the same time there is definite effort to 
use employment to promote educational 
values by relating work experiences to class- 
room activities. To meet seasonal demands, 
boys are frequently permitted to work after- 
noons on the farm and occasionally for full 
days without loss of school credit. At Han- 
cock, during the harvest of sugar cane, pota- 
toes and corn, groups of boys went out to 
work accompanied by a man teacher, usually 
the principal. At Cambridge the opening of 
school in September was delayed a week to 
permit pupils to work in the tobacco harvest. 
In several of the schools, pupils are working 
daily in local stores and other businesses with 
school supervision and with classroom study 
of the work experiences. 


MISCELLANEOUS WAR-TIME ACTIVITIES 


Winneconne has adopted a full Victory 
Corps program with 95 percent of the pupils 
participating. 

All schools are participating extensively in 
stamp and bond sales, scrap drives, writing 
to soldiers, books for soldiers. Junior Red 
Cross is emphasized in some schools. 

At Cambridge every high school pupil 
writes a news letter to a member of the armed 
forces. The English teacher supervises the 
letters and they have become a vital part of 
the pupil’s language training. Assemblies are 
held with stamp or bond purchases as admis- 
sion fees. Each week the stamp sales are 
dedicated to a local man in the military 
service. 
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CHAPTER XV 
SCHOOL LIBRARY SERVICES 


Book LETTERS 


A monthly book letter from the library 
member of the committee is sent to each of 
the seven cooperating schools. The first letter 


follows: 


HELPS IN PLANNING SCHOOL LIBRARY 
LEARNING EXPERIENCES 


(Our September Book Letter August 16, 1943) 


My dear Teachers: 

1. Just finished reading Rackham Holt’s 
biography George Washington Carver, Dou- 
bleday, 1943, $2.50. Liked it so much, ’tis a 
book I want to own. Eleventh and twelfth 
grade students would enjoy it in science, in 
American history and in just having a “feel- 
ing of knowing” a truly great American. 
Makes me feel humble. Very well written. 

2. Are your books standing “proudly erect” 
on the dustless shelves? If you are short of 
steel book ends, why not use old bricks per- 
haps covered with gaily sprigged calico? LET 
THE CHILDREN MAKE THEM AS AN 
ART ACTIVITY. 

3. Some of the girls in the upper grades 
and high school have made personal scrap- 
books or donated clippings for the vertical 
file in the school library on Madame Chiang 
Kai-Shek. Very opportune time to reread 
Emily Hahn's The Soong Sisters, Doubleday, 
1941, $3.00. This is a fine biography for all 
cur high school girls. 

4. The very selective bibliographies in our 
new Department bulletins will help you buy 
current books this fall. Watch for them: 
Social Studies in Wisconsin Schools, and 
Helps in Planning Conservation Learning 
Experiences. Suggested purchases are made 
for the fields of: world history, American 
history, world geography, Wisconsin interests, 
social problems, civics and government, cur- 
rent speeches, source materials, current 
pamphlets, and beautiful library books with 
underlying conservation concepts. I have 
annotated all lists and suggested reading levels 
for each entry. 

5. Of course, you will have two “pupil 
librarians” elected or appointed from your 
room for the week or two week period. For 
continuity have we also a “student librarian” 
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for each period in the high school library? 
Excellent participation in citizenship. (Write 
to me if you need help along this line, have 
worked up a folder of suggestions, library 
clubs, duties—both kinds—mechanical and 
inspiration, which I would be glad to loan 
you.) 

6. For everybody who likes dogs, Simon 
and Schuster Pub. Co. has prepared an 
anthology of every sort of dog story, thirty 
seven in all, The Fireside Book of Dog Stories. 
($2.50). Dandy book. 

7. Fun With Science by Mae and Ira Free- 
man, Random House, 1943, $1.00, is pri- 
marily a “picture book’’ with the explanatory 
text on the page facing each photograph. Each 
picture and text is complete in itself. Easy 
experiments for young people from fifth grade 
through the tenth. 

8. Have you a boy who doesn’t read? 
Would he watch the sports page for you for 
bulletin board participation? Lead him on— 
perhaps first with a picture—might be a local 
team—then a clipping or two tied up with a 
clever caption or boxed record scores, then 
lead on to John Tunis, All-American, Har- 
court, 1942, $2.00. 

g. Little tots for social studies will feel that 
Virginia Lee Burton’s book The Little House, 
Houghton, Mifflin, 1942, $1.75, should have 
won the Caldecott prize this year, which it 
did, for being the finest illustrated book for 
children. It is lovely. The upper grades have 
this year’s Newbery Medal winner Adam of 
the Road by Elizabeth Janet Gray (Viking, 
1942, $2.00). Will supplement geography, 
English living in the 13th Century. Gay book. 

1o. Are you having some conversational 
chats these first weeks about books read by 
the boys and girls during the summer days? 
Did you loan any from your reading corner? 
Would you consider loaning them for next 
summer? Talk it over with the boys and girls 
—reaction? (Write me for my folder on 
summer loaning schemes if interested.) 

11. It would be fun for boys and girls to 
take some snapshot pictures of the reading 
corner at the beginning of the school year and 
then one at the close—like a “before” and 
“after” picture (“after” we have made them 
more attractive). Do we have an outstanding 
picture that does your high school library 
justice? Is it really the “living room” of your 
school? 
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12. WE WILL practice what we preach 
this year, won't we? As teachers, we will read, 
and read, and read. 

Yours for more beautiful books for b \ys 
and girls, 

Liprary MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE \ 
Rurat Community Hicu 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS 


An evaluation study of the magazines and 
newspapers, to which the cooperating schools 
subscribe has been made during the summer 
of 1943 and will be used during the coming 
school year. This study includes: 


1. Composite magazine list of the 7 schools 
on secondary, upper, intermediate, and 
primary reading levels. 

2. Breakdown of the list into subject matter 
fields, extracurricular activities and clubs, 
for each school. 

3. Comparative expenditures of each school 
for magazines and papers. 

4. Composite professional list fer the teachers 
of the 7 schools. 

5. Composite list of newspapers. 

6. How can teachers improve magazine usage 
in classroom and library? 

7. Composite list of the subjects offered (re- 
quired and elective) in the seven schools. 

8. Suggestions resulting from the evaluation 
study. 


Suggestions Resulting From the Magazine 
Study.—Let’s look at it together! The pur- 
pose of this study was to help teachers develop 
in all their boys and girls the same broad, 
balanced habits in magazine reading as in the 
reading of books. What group of magazines 
will give the best supplementation of subject 
fields and meet the widest range of abilities, 
needs, interests? 


1. Would you believe that you are subscrib- 
ing to sixty-three magazines in grades 9, 
10, 11, 12; 6 in the primary, 2 in the 
intermediate, 13 in the upper grades; 20 
professional for your faculty; 5 news- 
papers? Quite a lengthy composite list! 
There is a slight overlapping in the read- 
ability of some of the magazines. For in- 
stance, I have seen boys in the seventh 
grade read Boy’s Life from cover to cover, 
and also have had a twelfth grade boy 
eagerly ask me “On what date does Bov’s 
Life come this month? I can_ hardly 
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10. 


. American Boy is out of print. 


wait!” Magazines like this have been 
listed twice, once under secondary and 
once under upper, indicated by one (*). 
Two stars (**) indicate class subscrip- 
tions. 


. Reader’s Digest is the only magazine to 


which all schools subscribed. Strange, 
isn’t it? 


. Six schools agree on the evident merits of: 


Popular Mechanics, National Geographic, 
American. (I question the value of the 
American ($2.50) for adolescent youth in 
comparison, for instance, to Youth Today 
($3.00) which is a sort of junior Reader’s 
Digest.) 


. Five schools agree on the need for: 


American Girl, Current History, Hoard’s 
Dairvman, Popular Science, Wisconsin 
Agriculturist. 


. Only three schools subscribe to Education 


for Victory ($1.00), which is an “indis- 
pensable” for teachers. Official organ of 
the U. S. Office of Education, keeps one 
up in educational trends, fine to see what 
other teachers are doing. 


. Milwaukee Journal is a sane all-around 


newspaper. Each school should subscribe 
to only one good state newspaper. It is 
not necessary to subscribe to both Mad- 
ison papers. Local newspapers should be 
in our school rooms—clip for community 
history for your vertical file. 


. Junior Arts and Activities ($2.00) is full 


of excellent helps for primary teachers. 
It is relatively new, holding its own. 


. Send for the latest Classified List of Edu- 


cational Periodicals, prepared by the 
Educational Press Association of Amer- 
ica. N.E.A., Dept. of A.A.S.A., 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
(Revised annually in June.) 


. No school subscribed to the National 4-H 


Club News ($.50) which is an exchange 
of ideas from 4-H clubs. Yet 12 subscrip- 
tions are listed in the agricultural field 
for the secondary boys and girls. Five 
schools offer agriculture for four years in 
their curriculum. 

See pp. 194-97 in List of Books for Wis- 
consin School Libraries, 1942-44, for 
magazines, (addresses, classification, 
prices, etc.) that may be purchased from 
the Township Library Fund. 


I2. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


17. 


19. 


20. 


21. 
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I like the Saturday Review of Literature 
($4.00) myself. But I question its general 
use for high school students, unless one 
has a very mature class of readers, say in 
senior English. 

Very desirable is a subscription to Build- 
ing America ($2.00) for it deals with 
modern problems. It is a picture maga- 
zine, text on secondary level, but photo- 
graphs and cartoons can be understood 
in the intermediate and upper grades. 
The total expenditure of each school 
varies greatly. Blair spent $73.00, Camp- 
bellsport $50.00, Hancock $78.70, John- 
son Creek $50.00, Winneconne $153.81, 
Wonewoc $40.00. 

Notice the recommended list of profes- 
sional magazines (addresses and prices 
given) in the Wisconsin Reading Circle 
Annual, 1943-44, Pp. 193-195. 


. Recommend each school use exhaustively 


a subscription to Story Parade ($2.00). 
Delightful for the intermediate reading 
levels. May also meet individual differ- 
ences in reading for a few readers in the 
primary and the upper levels. Very high 
grade. Boys and girls like it. 

Do you know the weekly leaflets from 
the National Geographic Society called 
Geographic School Bulletins, 25 cents per 
year? Very timely, brief, authoritative. 
Discusses subjects like these: Russia’s 
rich cil reserves; Japan and the ABCD 
powers in the Pacific. 


. An excellent social studies tool is Junior 


Historica! Journal (75 cents) published 
at 215 S. Commercial St., Salem, Oregon. 
Numbers are devoted exclusively to one 
subject as: Alaska, Oregon Trail, etc. For 
seventh, eighth and ninth grade reading 
levels. Attractive format. Save copies for 
your vertical file. 

I have the habit of requesting copies of a 
few samples for study and examination 
of any new magazine of which I read or 
heard. Penny postals will do. 

Each school should have School Library 
Bulletin, Board of Education, 110 Liv- 
ingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 27 cents per 
year. 4p. leaflet book buying tool, bits of 
poetry, ideas for bulletin boards, inspira- 
tion. 

While Nature Magazine is excellent for 
the secondary levels, Junior Natural 
History ($1.00) is the right magazine for 
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24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


30. 


the intermediate and upper levels. Photo- 
graphs in Nature may attract the elemen- 
tary youngsters, but the adultish level of 
the text precludes the extensive use that 
the magazine deserves. 

Young Wings the monthly publication of 
Junior Literary Guild (free to members, 
otherwise $.50 per year) is excellent for 
information on current writers and illus- 
trators of the little folks’ books. Current 
Biography ($4.00) is excellent for the 
secondary levels. 

American Junior Red Cross News is be- 
coming an outstanding magazine for all 
the elementary youngsters. Inexpensive, 
too, $.50 per year. Excellent contributors. 
American Girl is the only magazine really 
written to young girls. Vocabulary suit- 
able for seventh grade girl up into high 
school. May need pushing, and right kind 
of introduction, as I notice in some 
schools the issues are not read extensively. 
Should be, however, for magazine is A 
No. 1. 

I realize some of your lists are of last 
year, and you are making changes for the 
school year 1943-44. But it is pleasing to 
note there is not a so-called cheaply 
written magazine on any of your lists. 
Hygeia is primarily an adult magazine. 
Junior Crusader is published particularly 
for classroom use by the Wisconsin Anti- 
Tuberculosis Association. Part one is for 
readers of the primary and intermediate 
levels, Part two is for those of the inter- 
mediate and upper levels. 

Does your valedictorian each year receive 
free subscription to Reader’s Digest? He 
or she may, you know. 

See “Suggested Magazines” in 300 Books 
for Boys and Girls in Wisconsin High 
Schools, pp. 71-73. 

Do we appreciate that the ninth grade 
boy who has difficulty with the words in 
a fourth reader can read directions in 
Popular Mechanics well enough to make 
the object described? 

Does the girl, with the weak heart study- 
ing Mademoiselle, see a way out in a 
career of designing? 

In the breakdown of each of your maga- 
zine lists into desirable subject fields you 
will notice the lack of balance in every 
list where some few fields have been neg- 
lected entirely. Try to remedy this—have 
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you perhaps leaned too strongly in «n- 
other field, as in “features and stories”, 
or “professional” or “agriculture”, or 
“current events’? The letter means ele- 
mentary when used after the magazine 
title in the subject fields. 


. Hobbies and special interests should re- 


ceive keen consideration for here is a 
genuine motivation for reading. 


Student Life ($1.00) is excellent for both 
teachers and high school boys and girls. 
It encourages better practices in student 
activities in secondary schools and pro- 
vides an outlet for student creative writ- 
ing, art, and photography. 

Everyday Reading ($1.00) is an ex- 
tremely interesting 8-page monthly. Use- 
ful for book buying, too. 

Young Citizen is fine for fifth and sixth 
grade civics. 

Select “current problem” magazines care- 
fully. American Observer for the juniors 
and seniors ($2.00 or $1.00 in clubs) is 
excellent, and so inexpensive compared to 
Time ($5.00), which is adult, or News- 
week ($4.00). 

Harper’s ($4.00) and Atlantic Monthly 
($5.00) are criteria for good literature for 
adults. Are your boys and girls ready for 
them? Are you omitting others not so ex- 
pensive that might fill more interests, 
more needs? Is the cost an idle invest- 
ment? 

Vital Speeches ($3.00) fills the need of 
source material in the social studies 
classes. 

Collier's is enumerated among the five 
greatest liquor advertisers. 

Of the handicraft magazines Popular 
Mechanics runs first with boys, Popular 
Science second, Popular Homecraft third. 
In music send for sample copies of 
Musical America ($3.00), Musical Cour- 
ier ($3.00). Which fits best the music 
offerings of your curriculum and extra- 
curricular activities? 

So glad to see some of you are stressing 
“outdoor life’ in magazine reading for 
your youngsters. We just can’t have 
enough of reading and interest in this 
field—fine for the girls, too. Field and 
Stream ($1.50) and Outdoor Life ($1.00) 
are within the scope of high school in- 
terests. 
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Popular Photography ($2.50) is first 
choice, especially for junior high school, 
because of its practical instructions and 
its emphasis upon the popular side of the 
hobby. 


Life ($4.50) and Look ($2.50) cannot 
yet be regarded as appropriate library 
material. Unstable policy, sensationalism. 
Use your own judgment. 


Books on radio and aviation seem to be 
out of date almost as soon as printed. 
Magazines help. Send for sample copies 
of QST, Radio, Radio and Television, 
Radio News and Short Wave. The last 
two mentioned are less technical, but it 
depends upon where your boys are in 
amateur radio as to which magazine 
would give the most coverage. 


About aviation: Air Trails ($1.00), Air 
Youth Horizons ($1.00), Model Airplane 
News ($2.00), Flying and Popular Avia- 
tion ($2.50) are all necessary for this air 
age. There are many aviation magazines 
being pushed today, but the above men- 
tioned four are not too technical, not too 
much advertising, not too much “enroll 
in this flying school, enroll in that for 
quick piloting”, whether good, bad, or in- 
different. We must protect as well as 
stimulate. 


Science News-Letter ($5.00) is excellent. 
Lucid weekly accounts of developments in 
the scientific world. Unpretentious. 


Have you any stamp collectors? There 
are three from which young collectors 
receive help, each costs $1.00: Scott’s 
Monthly Journal, Stamps, Weekly Phila- 
telic Gossip. 


. No library for young people should be 


without travel magazines. Travel ($4.00), 
Asia and the Americas ($4.00). Travel 
is general. Asia and the Americas deals 
with a very great field, as you know one 
of increasing importance. Newsmap Mag- 
azine is fine but $6.00 per year. 


Athletic Journal ($1.50) is popular with 
high school boys and gives information 
on athletics as a profession. 

Occupations ($2.50) is rather difficult— 
useful only in exceptional teaching or a 
very superior group of students. Voca- 
tiona! Trends is much more suitable. 
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Your Future ($1.50) is an excellent 
weekly guidance text. Are you spending 
money wisely in subscribing to all of 
these: Ladies Home Journal, McCall’s, 
Woman’s Home Companion, and Good 
Housekeeping? 

Local magazines may include: Wisconsin 
Journal of Health and Physical Education 
(dues); Wisconsin Education Journal 
(clip for Dr. Alexander’s articles); Wis- 
consin Countiés ($1.50) ;Wisconsin Con- 
servation Bulletin (especially valuable 
now because of the index in the Decem- 
ber issue); Wisconsin Magazine of His- 
tory; Wisconsin Library Bulletin ($1.00) ; 
Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer; 
Wisconsin School Musician ($.50). 
Scholastic is an “indispensable” in high 
school. 

Jack and Jill, Playmate, Wee Wisdom, 
Child Life are all very good little tots. 
Young America ($1.00) is rather medi- 
ocre in comparison to some of the other 
current event papers. 

Omnibook ($5.00) is a current abridge- 
ment of best sellers for adults. Not neces- 
sary for young adolescents. 

Your Wisconsin University Extension 
courses in Latin and aeronautics are both 
commendable. Have you seen the circular 
Correspondence Study in High School 
Wartime Programs, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1943? Helpful. 

A strong visual education program needs 
the help of The Educational Screen 
($2.00). 

School Activities ($2.00) suggests proj- 
ects initiated by students which makes 
the school more responsive to adolescent 
needs. 

Open Road for Boys is not what it used 
to be. Omit if possible. 

Scholastic Editor is very helpful if you 
are publishing a paper or annual. (Not 
affiliated with Scholastic Corporation. ) 
Perhaps schools having George—Deen 
Homemaking and Smith—Hughes agricul- 
ture departments may have the funds to 
subscribe to most of the magazines in 
their fields. If this is possible, do so. 
Agricultural Leaders Digest ($1.00) is a 
new magazine with a new outlook, has 
discussions of youthful undertakings and 
organizations. 
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Girls like the Flower Grower ($2.00). 
Art teachers frequently make extensive 
use of library facilities and will know the 
whole list of magazines, and Mademoi- 
selle for costume design, Story Parade for 
fiction illustrations, etc. School Arts 
($3.00) is the best all-around art maga- 
zine. 


. In our bulletin A Challenge to Every 


Wisconsin Teacher there are listed on pp. 
g-11, “Current Magazines” most helpful 
in all social studies problems. Each is in- 
dicated for elementary or secondary read- 
ing levels. 


. United States News ($2.00) a weekly is 


excellent, becoming better all the time. 
Fine for social studies, and your com- 
mercial department. 


-Do you know Audubon Magazine 


($2.00)? It used to be Bird Lore. Much 
more readable for young folks now. Boys 
belong to the Junior Audubon Club? 


. ORDERING. It is desirable to place 


72. 


orders with reliable magazine dealers, 
who will give discounts and combinations 
not possible with individual subscriptions. 
The following are suggested as being 
satisfactory: 


Your local dealer. 

American News Co., 131 Varick St., 
New York City. Branches in 38 
cities in the United States and 
Canada. 

Crowley, The Magazine Man, 511 E. 
164th St., New York City. 

William Dawson Subscription Service, 
Toronto 2, Canada. 

F. W. Faxon Co., 83 Francis St., 
Boston. 

Franklin Square Agency, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York City. 

Herman Goldberger Agency, 147 Essex 
St., Boston. 

Hanson—Bennett Magazine Agency, 
529 S. Franklin St., Chicago. 

Mayfair Agency, 151 E. 33rd St., New 
York. 

Moore Cottrell Subscription Agency, 
North Cohocton, N. Y. 

Turner Subscription Agency, 30 Irving 
Place, New York City. 

Ask to be placed on the mailing list to 
receive “The Civic Leader” from Civic 
Education Service, Washington, D. C. 
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73. (a) American Education Press, Colum- 


bus, Ohio, Publishes weekly on 

“current events”. 

My Weekly Reader—grades 1 6~ 
-75 cents each (eds.). 

Current Events—grades 6-8-9. -.75 
per year. 

Every Week—grades 8-9-10- 
per year. 

Our Times—grades 10—11-12- 
per year. 

Your Future (on guidance)—grades 
Q-10—-11—12—$1.50 per year. 
Current Science (on science)— 

grades 7—-8—-9—.75 per year. 
Civic Education Service, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. pub- 
lishes weekly on “current events”. 
Junior Review—grades 7-8-9— 
$1.20 per year. 
Weekly News Review—grades 9-10 
— $1.20 per year. 
American Observer—grades 11-12— 
$2.00 per year. 
Cheaper prices may be obtained on 
above in club lots. These are all 
good, written particularly for young 
people. They are all brief and, 
though weekly, may all be covered 
extensively. 


How Can WE TEACHERS IMPROVE MAGAZINE 


USAGE IN CLASSROOM AND LIBRARY? 


. Where are the magazines kept? Really 


available? 


. Can we make some of them “indispen- 


sables” as a teaching technique, like 
Scholastic or My Weekly Reader, for in- 
stance? 


. Do we recognize a magazine as reference 


reading for classroom units, rather than 
mistaking it for recreational material to 
be read voluntarily? 


. Are “signs of wear” taken as an index of 


increased usage? Covers literally worn 
off ? 


. Has the title a forbidding sound? 
. Do we help a child to read pictures and 


allow him to talk and laugh about them? 


. Do we create a healthy curiosity about, 


for instance, a writer or an illustrator? 


. Can the motive to read informational 


magazines best originate in regular class- 
room activities? 
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13. 


20. 


22. 


23. 


Will a variety of recognized magazines 
help boys and girls to find satisfaction in 
a milder kind of action and a healthier 
kind of humor than in, say, many of our 
comics? 


. Are the contents too adultish, that is, 


three-fourths of it anvway? 


. Do we know the “interest-satisfiers” in 


the magazines that boys and girls them- 
selves prefer? 


. If stamp collecting is his hobby, do we 


teachers know ail the magazines in our 
school that feature regularly a stamp 
section? Know the stamp ads in the clas- 
sified advertisement section of the Popu- 
lar Mechanics? 

Would it be desirable to duplicate two or 
perhaps three of the most popular maga- 
zines, as catching interest at white heat? 
Sacrifice variety in order to indulge 
(Boys’ Life) immediate preferences? 


. Are we supplementing extra-curricular 


activities with current magazine reading? 
Could Nature Magazine inspire some 
reading for the camera enthusiast? Let’s 
cater to hobbies in the hope that young 
people will be drawn into magazine read- 
ing. 


. Special-interest_ magazines kept where 


most available? Some shop magazines in 
the shop? 


. Does the size of the print have anything 


to do with the nonreading? 


. Does any boy or, a few boys, have a 


monopoly on any one magazine? All re- 
ceiving a fair chance? Any teacher have 


a monopoly? 


. Do some of the general magazines have 


special features that could be used as 
substitutes for more specialized maga- 
zines? 

Should teachers pay for professional 
magazines or may they be a part of the 
school budget? 

Do we select magazines both from the 
point of view of the teacher and from 
that of the boys and girls? 

Do the boys and girls in June suggest the 
magazines they have enjoyed the last 
year? Do they feel that they have a 
responsibility in the selection? 

Do current copies disappear? Genuine 
citizenship ideals instilled? Binders not 
too difficult for little hands? 


24. 
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Does the principal retain current copies 
too long in his office or at home? 

Is the advertising objectionable? Too 
many attractive whiskey ads? 

Building vertical file—clippings, pictures? 
Spending any money on binding maga- 
zines? This is not necessary. Use home- 
made binding in shop class. 

Are you using Abridged Reader’s Guide? 
Very worthwhile, as it is the key to 
magazine articles by subject fields, 
author, title. Sort of like the card catalog 
which is the key to the contents of books. 
Sold on the service basis. (Send your list 
of magazines and ask for service price) 
by H. W. Wilson, 950 University Avenue, 
New York. 

Martin, Magazines for High Schools, (H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1941) is a helpful tool to 
study for an evaluation of 100 magazines. 
Borrow, not buy it, as it is two years old 
now. Policies of magazines change con- 
constantly. 

Inflammatory headlines and illustrations? 
What about Life? 

Can you omit titles on your list bordering 
on the pulp? 


. Have any of your magazines, once recog- 


nized as authoritative, outlived their use- 
fulness? Any change in their rating? 


. Are we content to have an indifferent col- 


lection of magazines? 


. Can skillful introduction lead to more 


reading? A tempting of individual imagi- 
nation? 


. Are we overlooking the wide range of in- 


dividual interest and intellectual grasp? 


. Browsing time provided? 
. Are we offering guidance—informed but 


informal, purposeful but not proprietary, 
casual but not desultory? 


. Titles invite further investigation? 
. Is the boy repelled by the volume and 


character of the advertising barrage in 
some of our magazines? 

Strength of the appeal of the format? 
Patent medicines, cheap jewelry, “free 
premiums”, prizes for guessing perfectly 
obvious “puzzles” make up many adver- 
tising pages in pulp magazines. Watch for 
them, begin to question their value. 
Watch out also for “love pulp”, some- 
times described as “the escape literature 
of three million maidens”’. 
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43. If a magazine is taken in quantity for 
classroom use, like Building America, is it 
also available in the school library for its 
popular presentation, in graphic form, of 
information on modern problems? 


CHAPTER XVI 
PLANS AND PROBLEMS FOR 1943-45 


While the past three years of the commit- 
tee’s activities have led to educational 
improvements in the seven cooperating com- 
munities, many things have been left undone. 
The next school year will bring added prob- 
lems growing out of the many changes in 
teaching staff and the necessity for dealing 
with war-time educational problems. It seems 
desirable to make a special effort to better 
systematize the plans of the cooperative pro- 
gram and to work intensively in the six areas 
mentioned below. The year’s work should 
have as its background awareness of the past 
three years of experience. 

The following outline gives a listing of the 
major problems as now seen by committee 
members. They seem to fall into six general 
categories: 


(1) Emphasis upon the continuity of edu- 
cation throughout the twelve years of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

(2) Emphasis upon community relations, 
especially the development of public interest 
and understanding of the common educational 
purposes of the public schools and other com- 
munity organizations. 

(3) Curriculum development in both ele- 
mentary schools and high schools. 

(4) Guidance and counseling for rural ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. 

(5) Teacher training. 

(6) School library services. 


I. Emphasis upon the continuity of educa- 
tion throughout the twelve years of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

A. Full advantage should be taken of every 
opportunity to secure greater cooperation be- 
tween rural elementary schools and the village 
schools. 

B. Record systems should be examined 
with a view to the development and use of 
individual cumulative records covering the 
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twelve years of a pupil’s school life. As {fully 
as possible these records should be sent along 
with the pupil when he transfers from an 
elementary school to the high school. This use 
of cumulative records requires fullest cooper- 
ation between the county superintendent’s 
office and the supervising principal in the 
village. 

C. Continuity in the school curriculum 
should be attained especially through the 
development of a well-planned twelve year 
curriculum in certain key subjects such as 
English, social studies, mathematics, and the 
natural sciences. 

D. Teacher-conference groups combining 
elementary and high school teachers and vil- 
lage and rural teachers should be encouraged 
as fully as local conditions permit. 


E. The institute for rural teachers, com- 
monly held by the county superintendent near 
the opening of the school year, should be 
planned where possible to attract high school 
teachers and village teachers as well as those 
from open country districts. 


II. Emphasis upon community relations, 
especially the development of public interest 
and understanding of the common educational 
purposes of public schools and other commu- 
nity organizations. 


A. Appropriate efforts should be made to 
make the public aware of the major purposes 
of the public schools. 

B. The school staff should make a special 
effort to become acquainted with the educa- 
tional activities of other community organi- 
zations such as 4-H Clubs, churches, the 
American Legion, business men’s clubs and 
women’s clubs. 


C. Where local conditions are favorable, 
an effort should be made to establish a com- 
munity council composed of representatives 
from all important local organizations. One 
of the major functions of this council should 
be to improve education in the community. 

D. School people should become increas- 
ingly aware of the importance of adult edu- 
cation programs in rural communities and 
should make greater effort to develop them. 
It is recognized that the form and pattern of 
adult education will necessarily be different 
in different communities and that the program 
must be one that can operate in the face of 
transportation difficulties. Probably large 
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gatherings of adults at one center are not 
feasible but smaller groups organized about 
local trading, church and school centers may 
be effective. An important aspect of such a 
program centers in the discovery and training 
of capable discussion leaders. 


III. Emphasis upon curriculum develop- 
ment in both elementary schools and high 
schools. 


A. Two conflicting points of view about 
curriculum development are apparently rep- 
resented on the committee as well as among 
school people generally. One viewpoint em- 
phasizes the importance of planning and de- 
velopment of curriculum materials by well- 
informed and _ professionally well-trained 
individuals. These plans would be handed 
down to individual teachers with adequate 
explanation to insure understanding and 
acceptance by the teachers concerned. It is 
apparent that some teachers feel more secure 
in a teaching situation when they can follow 
a curriculum which has been given to them 
by superior authorities. The second point of 
view calls for effort to stimulate individual 
teachers to develop curricular materials of 
their own choosing in relationship to the 
needs of the local communities and pupils 
actually present in their classes. Those who 
support this viewpoint believe that teachers 
are capable of participating actively in cur- 
riculum development when adequately stimu- 
lated and provided with competent leadership. 


B. Curriculum bulletins are now in prepa- 
ration by committees appointed by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. A bul- 
letin on the Social Studies and one on Arith- 
metic in the Elementary School are now in 
print. Bulletins dealing with secondary mathe- 
matics, the natural sciences and English will 
probably appear in the near future. As these 
bulletins become available, they should be 
carefully studied by committee members and 
the teaching staffs of the cooperating commu- 
nities since they will contain many valuable 
suggestions for curriculum improvement. 


C. The curriculum committee of the Com- 
mittee on Rural Community High Schools 
will continue its work as actively as the other 
duties of its members permit. This curriculum 
committee will continue dealing with specific 
curriculum problems in each of the school 
subjects and will make its advisory services 
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available to each of the cooperating commu- 
nities when requested. This committee will 
likewise give thought to the over-all planning 
of a curriculum for rural communities leading 
to the preparation of a broad pattern for rural 
education. 


D. It is the understanding of the commit- 
tee that innovations in the curriculum may be 
tried out under the guidance of the committee 
even though they depart somewhat from plans 
which the supervisory staff of the Department 
of Public Instruction would approve for gen- 
eral use at this time. When such innovations 
are tried out, it is important that the appro- 
priate supervisor of the Department of Public 
Instruction be consulted in advance of the 
actual introduction of the plan so that he may 
feel assured of adequate supervision of the 
project. 

E. The large number of new teachers that 
will be employed during the school year is a 
matter creating special difficulties in main- 
taining curriculum advances which have been 
secured previously. It will be important to get 
the new teachers quickly adjusted to the point 
of view of the cooperative program and ready 
to make their personal contributions to the 
development of the local school. Committee 
members will be ready to respond to requests 
for advisory work with new teachers early in 
the school year. The committee undertakes to 
respond to such requests from supervising 
principals as fully as circumstances permit. 


F. It is recognized that art, music and the 
drama have not received adequate attention 
from the committee, although some of the 
cooperating schools have excellent programs 
in one or more of these areas. They should 
receive greater emphasis during the coming 
year. 


IV. Guidance and Counseling. 


A. Guidance and counseling in other than 
academic matters should be made available to 
pupils. The development of guidance and 
counseling programs must be based upon a 
careful study of guidance problems by the 
staff in advance of the extensive development 
of a local program. The teaching staff should 
be encouraged to study this problem at a 
series of teacher conferences during the school 
year. 
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V. Teacher Training. 

A. The large teacher turnover and espe- 
cially the large number of inexperienced 
teachers makes an in-service training program 
especially desirable. Many of the committee’s 
activities are properly a part of an in-service 
training program. Special effort, however, 
should be made to stimulate the local school 
staff to actively study its problems, and super- 
vising principals should be encouraged to give 
special counsel, advice and opportunity for 
improvement on the job by new members of 
the staff. 

B. Conferences for inexperienced teachers 
held each Fall in the university and state 
teachers colleges should be attended, if pos- 
sible, by all the inexperienced teachers in the 
cooperating communities. 
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C. The supervising principal and the local 
chairman should secure special assistance {or 
beginning teachers from the university and 
the state teachers colleges early in the schol 
year and on other occasions when needed. 
The committee undertakes to provide this 
service within reasonable limits without ex- 
pense to the local community. 


D. The committee should continue its 
efforts to obtain improvements in the teacher- 
training curriculum of the university and the 
state teachers colleges, so that beginning 
teachers may be found who are adapied to 
employment in rural elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools. 


VI. School Library Service. (See chapter 15) 
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